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THE WEEK. 


——_ +02 


WE deal in another column with 
the very serious Constitutional 
crisis which has arisen owing to 
the action of the Irish peers. 
Lord Londonderry and the Duke of Abercorn 
have for weeks been organising a combined 
movement of Irish landlord peers against the 
Government. They cannot be said to have worked 
in secret, but no effectual steps seem to have 
been taken to countermine them. On Tuesday 
the Ministry received a significant warning. Lord 
Arran moved the insertion of a clause in the 
Labourers’ Bill aimed at the evicted tenants. In 
vain Lord Ashbourne pleaded that it was only by 
striking out this clause that the Government got 
the Bill through the House of Commons as a non- 
contentious measure. A division was taken, and 
Lord Arran found himself in a majority. We are 
told that urgent telegrams were despatched on 
Monday and Tuesday to absent English peers, but in 
most cases the telegrams were not even answered. 
When the House went into Committee on Thursday, 
the Government, though supported by a full muster 
of Liberals, were in an insignificant minority, and 
the Irish landlords were able to remodel the Bill as 
they liked. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE events of Thursday may prove to be a Jand- 
mark in our Constitutional history. But even from 
the personal point of view the scene was a strangely 
interesting one. The Bar and the House of Com- 
mons gallery were crowded with members of all 
sections, who seemed with rare exceptions to be of 
one mind. They united in the expression of amaze- 
ment at the extraordinary action of the Lords, 
and refused to believe that the Government 
would submit to such a humiliation. On the steps 
of the Throne stood the men responsible for 
Irish government — notably Mr. Balfour and 
his brother—stricken by a great calamity. Be- 
side them was the sinister face of Mr. Carson, 
glorying in the havoc which he had wrought. 
On the floor of the House were a crowd of un- 
familiar country gentlemen who had come to vote 
indiscriminately for every amendment. Among 
them was Lord Clanricarde—evidently enjoying 
himself hugely—and Lord Muskerry. “ What does 
Ireland know of Lord Muskerry?” Lord Inchiquin 
got up to complain of how his rents had been re- 
duced; mentioned that he had appealed, and yet 
seemed unconscious of his bétise in discussing in 








a legislative assembly a case still sub judice in which 
he was personally interested. An even more signi- 
ficant breach of good taste was that of Lord Mac- 
naghten. He is one of the Lords of Appeal, receiving 
£6,000 a year for judicial services; but he has a 
brother a landlord in Antrim. The brother has 
some land which is pastoral and not tillage land, 
because it lies on top of the great basalt cliffs on 
the Atlantic shore and no plough can till it. The 
Bill contained a clause, inserted as a compromise 
on the suggestion of Mr. Carson, which would have 
allowed a person living in a village and holding 
a pastoral farm outside to get a fair rent fixed. 
But Lord Macnaghten protested, and carried a 
majority with him. 


MEANWHILE Lord Lansdowne, who was in charge 
of the Bill, was quite unable to make any headway 
against the majority. They would not listen to 
argument, and cut out provision after provision to 
which the landlords had assented in the other House. 
Lord Salisbury wore his cynical smile throughout 
the evening, and seemed at times vastly amused, but 
the other Ministers could scarcely hide their impa- 
tience at the persistency and stupidity with which 
they were being voted down. Lord Rosebery, who has 
fought so bravely against caste prejudices in the 
same assembly, would have been more than human 
if he had not enjoyed the collapse. 





What effect the defeat of the Government may 
have, so far as the Irish Land Bill is concerned, it 
is too soon to determine. Either there must be a 
conflict between the two Houses or the Bill must 
be dropped. But in any case the debate of 
Thursday night has done more to bring the question 
of the House of Lords into prominence before the 
country than any incident of recent years. The 
Peers by their action have justified all that has 
been said with regard to their selfishness and 
their absorption in the defence of the rights and 
privileges of their own order. Their habitual 
servility to the leader of the Tory party has, it is 
true, been broken through upon this occasion; but 
it has only been broken through when they found 
that Lord Salisbury, under the pressure of necessity, 
had brought in a measure which touched their 
pockets. When he did this the loyalty which 
never failed him when he was attacking the rights 
of other classes of the community suddenly col- 
lapsed, and he found himself face to face with an 
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army in a state of open mutiny. Whatever may be 
the result of these proceedings so far as the Irish 
Land Bill is concerned, they cannot fail to add enor- 
mously to the strength of the popular movement 
against the House of Lords. 


THe House of Commons has devoted three 
sittings during the present week to the considera- 
tion of the Scotch Rating Bill—the complement to 
the English Landlords’ Relief Bill. Despite the 
lateness of the period at which the measure has 
been brought forward, it has been subjected to a 
most severe and damaging criticism by the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland, and the Government, though 
backed up by a majority, have found it difficult to 
reply to the assaults made upon their measure. Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, Mr. Asher, and Sir Robert Reid 
have, in particular, distinguished themselves by their 
attempts to make the Bill less obnoxious, and to 
secure that the money taken from the towns should 
at least be applied to objects of real public value. 
As we have said, they have not succeeded in defeat- 
ing the Government, but they must have made it 
extremely difficult for any Scotch member to 
attempt to defend the measure before his con- 
stituents. 


THE composition of the Committee to inquire 
into the affairs of the Chartered Company has at 
last been settled between the representatives of 
the Government and the Opposition. The Com- 
mittee will consist of fifteen members, as follows :— 
Mr. Jackson (chairman), Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Bigham, Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Mr. Cripps, Sir William Hart-Dyke, 
Mr. John Ellis, Sir Richard Webster, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Wharton, and Mr. Wyndham. 





Tue question of the punishment to be inflicted 
upon Dr. Jameson and his colleagues was settled 
yesterday week, when the Home Secretary announced 
in the House of Commons that the clemency of the 
Crown had been exercised, and directions given that 
the prisoners should be treated as first-class mis- 
demeanants. This decision, which involves a very 
great amelioration of the conditions of imprison- 
ment, has been received with general satisfac- 
tion by the public. In accordance with it, the 
prisoners have been brought back from the 
convict establishment at Wormwood Scrubbs, and 
are now confined in the debtors’ portion of 
Holloway Gaol. It would be a great mistake, 
however, to suppose that confinement as a first- 
class misdemeanant involves no real punishment. 
As a matter of fact, the punishment is just as heavy 
as that usually inflicted upon prisoners whose 
offences are of a political character in most foreign 
countries. Our hope is that the agitation on the 
subject of the treatment of these particular men 
will bear fruit in a general reform of our prison 
system, so far as offenders of this class are con- 
cerned. Certainly, it will be impossible in future for 
any Irish Secretary to inflict upon his political 
opponents the indignities and cruelties which so 
many members of Parliament suffered at the hands 
of Mr. Balfour a few years ago. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN'S troubles in connection with 
the prisoners at Pretoria are not yet atan end. It 
will be remembered that two of the convicted 
“ reformers,” Messrs. Sampson and Davies, refused 








ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benelit the unemployed in East 





to sign a petition for pardon, and are consequently 
still kept in prison. The contention of these gen- 
tlemen, it appears, is that they laid down their 
arms upon a promise of British protection, and that 
it is consequently the duty of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to secure their release. The promise of pro- 
tection which is said to have been made by the 
British representative in the Transvaal referred 
only, we imagine, to any summary proceedings that 
might have been taken against the reformers. These 
men have since had a fair trial, and have been 
duly sentenced to a legal term of imprisonment. 
President Kruger mercifully proposed to remit the 
imprisonment, in consideration of the fact that the 
prisoners submitted themselves to him and gave an 
undertaking to abstain from treasonable practices 
in future. These two gentlemen alone refused to 
give this undertaking, or to sign any petition for 
pardon, and they cannot expect to be relieved from 
the consequences of their own deliberate conduct 
by the action of others. At the same time, Pre- 
sident Kruger could well afford to exercise full 
clemency towards them, and it is to be hoped for 
the sake of the general peace that he will do so. 





Tue Chinese Secretary of State, and, so far as 
outward politics are concerned, the most important 
functionary of that Empire, Li Hung Chang, arrived 
in this country on Monday. He has since had inter- 
views with the Queen and Lord Salisbury, and is 
about to visit Elswick, and probably some other of 
our great industrial establishments. His mission 
here, as in the other countries he has visited since 
he left Pekin, is understood to have a twofold 
character. He comes to seek political concessions, 
and to improve the position of China in Europe; 
and he comes also to study our industries, and to 
see whether English manufacturers are better able 
to supply the needs of the Chinese than their Con- 
tinental rivals. The mission is one of great im- 
portance, alike from the political and commercial 
point of view, and Li Hung Chang is being received 
everywhere with those marks of attention and re- 
spect which are due both to his official position and 
to his high character and exceptional intelligence. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has made a pretty little speech 
on the occasion of the annual show of the Hawarden 
Horticultural Society on Monday. It was, to a great 
extent, a speech in praise of country life, and it was 
emphatically the speech of a man who has learned 
by long experience how to compare the delights of 
rural life with the drawbacks of life in town. We 
do not wonder that the Times should have been 
moved to pay a generous tribute both to the spirit 
and to the mellow wisdom of his remarks. Though 
he announced the other day to a deputation which 
waited upon him that he was now only “a dead 
politician,” he is affording ample proof, by his 
frequent informal conferences with the strangers 
who flock to Hawarden to see him in his retirement, 
that his mind is as active, and his sympathies as far- 
spreading, as ever. Englishmen must note, not with- 
out a feeling of just pride, the contrast that is offered 
by the recluse of Hawarden to his great rival at 
Friedrichsruhe. 





As if the normal conditions of life in the East 
End of London were not bad enough, the Company 
which is under contract to supply this great area 
with good water continues to invite an outbreak 
of cholera or other dire pestilence. Already 
diphtheria, scarlet-fever, and other forms of sick- 
ness, especially among the children, are spreading 
with results which have been commented upon in the 
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Coroner's Court. We asked a week ago whether the 
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Government could not intervene in so grave an 
emergency ; but there is no water famine 
in the West End, and grouse are already 
reported to be strong on the wing. There is, 
however, a quite unexpected ray of light from 
another quarter. At the Birmingham Assizes 
on Wednesday the executors of a gentleman 
who had died from typhoid fever caused by a sewer- 
shaft ventilating into his house, obtained damages 
amounting to £3,500 from the King’s Norton Rural 
District Council. The “ negligence” of which this 
body was found guilty was an infinitesimal matter 
compared with the wholesale breach of agreement 
and the cynical indifference of the East London 
Waterworks Company. We commend the case to 
the consideration of all whom it may concern, in 
the lively hope that this gross violation of decency 
and right may be punished in what is appar- 
ently the only effective manner—by a severe 
money penalty. 





Two documents of first-class interest to students 
of social development have just been published. 
The first of these is the return of the French Census 
of March last, which will prove very cold comfort to 
our population-pessimists. Still, an increase of 
134,000 inhabitants in five years, small as it is 
and alarming as it may be, cannot accurately 
be called “depopulation.” The second volume is 
the “ Decennial Supplement”—the third of its 
kind—of the English Registrar-General. Dr.Tatham 
has on the whole a very encouraging tale of pro- 
gress in social health to unfold. Comparing the 
years 1881-90 with the preceding decade the fall of 
the general death-rate was from 21°3 to 190 per 
thousand, while the extension of the average life- 
time was from 41°3 to 43°6 years for males, and from 
446 to 472 years for females—an economy equal to 
an annual saving of sixty thousand lives. Our 
doctors and sanitarians have every reason to be 
proud of this substantial achievement. A careful 
examination of this great collection of statistics, a 
little reflection upon the gross inequalities between 
one part of the country and another, and upon the 
continued increase of such diseases as cancer, and 
disorders of the nervous, circulatory, and renal 
systems, is well calculated, however, to check easy 
self-complacency. The report upon the connection 
of occupation and sickness has yet to come; but the 
shocking sacrifice of life, infant and mature, in the 
manufacturing counties is a notorious fact which 
implies backwardness at once in the moral sense of 
the community and in the art and science of 
preventive medicine. 


The storm that has raged in the 
Continental press over the refusal 
of Great Britain to join in the 
infamy of a blockade of Crete, for the benefit of the 
Sultan, has thrown a good deal of light upon the 
secret motives of the Continental Powers. Great 
Britain is accused by the French and German press 
of her usual cynical selfishness because she will not 
join in this blockade. It would be so easy, the foreign 
newspapers assume, to put an end to all trouble in 
Crete by the simple process of stifling the Cretans 
like rats in a hole, that it is impossible to under- 
stand why Great Britain should refuse to join 
in the pretty business. That our reluctance can 
have anything to do with a feeling of compassion 
for the Cretans and of horror at the character of 
the Sultan’s rule, does not seem to enter into the 
minds of our critics. Fortunately the fact remains 
that the refusal of Great Britain—and we trust we 
may assume that there has been a refusal—must 
put an end to a most iniquitous scheme. There is 
only one form of blockade that Englishmen would 
tolerate with regard to Crete, and that is a blockade 
against the Sultan himself. It is just possible that 


ABROAD. 


this may be proposed as an alternative to the 





original project of the Powers; but in that case it 
will be necessary to accompany the assent of Great . 
Britain by conditions which will secure the safety 
and practical autonomy of the Cretans. 





THERE is a growing belief in well-informed 
quarters that the state of things in Crete has 
helped to bring about that change in the attitude 
of the Tsar towards Turkey of which whispers have 
been circling about Europe for some days past. 
That such a change has taken place may now be 
regarded as certain. It is to be hoped that the 
young Tsar will do something to rid himself 
of the infamy which has been brought upon his 
name by the sinister policy of Prince Lobanoff. 
The latest accounts show that the state of things 
in Crete is daily growing worse. At Constantinople 
there is great alarm and uneasiness, the Sultan being 
evidently conscious of the fact that he can no longer 
rely upon the “moral” support of Russia. Thus 
matters are evidently hastening towards a crisis, 
and it is not impossible that before many days have 
passed we shall witness a surprising development in 
that Eastern Question which is a standing menace 
to the peace of the world. 





In other parts of the Turkish Empire fresh 
symptoms of decay are showing themselves. Severe - 
fighting has taken place between the Sultan's troops 
and the Druses in the Haurdn, and though the result 
is doubtful, it is certain that the Turks have lost 
heavily and are much disorganised. It is almost 
impossible to discover exactly what is going on in 
Macedonia. M. Delyannis, worried by the Am- 
bassadors, naturally minimises the frontier affrays ; 
the Times correspondent in Athens, on the other 
hand, declares that at least seven Greek bands 
have cros:ed and come into contact with Turkish 
troops. The Servian demand for recognition as 
a distinct nationality in Macedonia, which is said 
to be supported by Russia, has been followed 
by similar petitions to the Sultan on behalf of 
Roumanians and Montenegrins. The story of a 
lady traveller as to the present condition of 
Armenia, circulated this week, is too horrible to . 
dwell upon. It is rather late now to be starting 
an Emigration scheme, but we wish the Women’s . 
Armenian Relief Fund and their American co- 
operators well in this last desperate effort. The 
resignation of Mgr. Izmirlian, the Armenian 
Patriarch, the Sultan’s latest triumph, seems to 
indicate that the Ambassadors have practically 
given up the struggle for further protective 
guarantees at Constantinople. 





THe Matabele have now been drawn into a 
desperate and what is expected to prove a critical 
engagement. They were attacked again in their * 
fastnesses in the Matoppos last Saturday, and on 
Sunday were driven out, Sekombo’s kraal being. 
burned and large stores of grain taken or destroyed. ., 
On Wednesday, after seven hours’ hard fighting, . 
five great impis under leading chieftains were 
broken up and routed. The plan of campaign will 
now be to drive the remnants of this force eastward _ 
into the more open country, where, it is thought, 
they will be compelled to surrender. Some hundreds 
of natives seem to have been killed and much 
grain destroyed in various small if not quite irre- 
sponsible excursions between Gwelo and Victoria. 
We wish we could think that the arrival of the 
reinforcements from the Cape at Salisbury and 
Buluwayo would put an end to this irregular war- 
fare, which, however much to the taste of some 
adventurous spirits if may be, can hardly redound 
to our credit, and does not appear to bring us any 
nearer a settlement. Mr. Rhodes lies low—and 
wisely ; but the imprisoned raiders need not envy 





him his liberty. 
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WE cannot congratulate the Belgian Court of 
Appeal upon the manner in which it has acquitted 
itself at the trial of Major Lothaire. Whatever 
excuses Lothaire might have been able to offer for 
the killing of Mr. Stokes, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the act was an irregular one, done 
without legal warrant of any kind, and that it 
was committed in spite of the strong protests that 
were offered at the time by Lothaire’s own col- 
leagues and fellow-countrymen. This, in the opinion 
of Englishmen, constitutesthe actoneof murder. That 
any evidence was given that converted it from a 
murder into a legitimate act of justice, has certainly 
not appeared from the published reports of the 
trial before the Court of Appeal. Yet from the 
first it was clearly the purpose of the Court to 
treat Lothaire not as a man accused on reasonable 
presumption of a very serious crime, but as a patriot 
and a hero who was to be backed up at all costs. 
We have only to compare the proceedings at 
Brussels with those which took place in our own 
Court of Queen’s Bench two weeks ago in order to 
#ee that, after all, there are some matters in which 
England sets an example to the rest of the world. 
The administration of justice in Belgium has been 
permanently discredited by this trial. 





SLowLy but surely the secret places of the frozen 
North are being opened out by the bold missionaries 
of science. Sir Martin Conway, at the head of a 
part of his expedition, has made an adventurous 
trip across the virgin glaciers and through the bogs 
and floodeli rivers of Spitzbergen, with scientific 
results described as important by the Chronicle 
«correspondent. Another party, under Mr. Trevor 
Battye, has, at the same time, carried on 
coast explorations; while, in the same _ dis- 
trict, »the Jeaffreson-Farnham Expedition has 
‘been breaking new ground. For the time being, 
the work of both of these parties has come 
to an end. The more fantastic enterprise of M. 
Andrée is still in the initial stage. The balloon was 
successfully filled last week, and according to the 
latest news the aéronaut was awaiting favourable 
winds to carry him away northward. On the 
other side of the North Atlantic Lieutenant Peary's 
geological expedition is reported to be ice-bound in 
Greenland. Of the first and boldest of them all, 
Fridjof Nansen, there is still no news. 





Tue Tourguéneff Letters which 

LITERATURE, otc. have been laboriously collected by 
M. Halpérine-Kaminsky, and are 

being serially published in Cosmopolis, are so far dis- 
tinctly disappointing. The first of them, addressed in 
1850 to Mme. Viardot, gave promise of an interest 
that has not been sustained. “ Russia,” wrote her 
great exile, “rests, an immense and sombre 
figure, immobile and veiled like the Sphinx of 
(Edipus. She will swallow me later on. I think 
I see her heavy gaze bent upon me with a sad 
fixedness as of eyes of stone. Be tranquil, Sphinx. 
I will return to you, and you can devour me at 
your ease if I do not solve the enigma. Leave me 
in peace yet a little while. I will return to your 
steppes.” As the years passed on, Tourguéneff 
learned, free and generous as he was in acquaint- 
anceship, to take on, so far as his own more 
intimate thoughts were concerned, something of 
this silent habit, throwing his whole intellectual 
life into his literary work. Goncourt, Zola, Mau- 
passant, George Sand, and other notable figures 
flit through his correspondence to the tune of 
mutual compliments and the lightest of gossip 
about travel and physical ailments. The only 


point that remains in our mind of this month's in- 
stalment of letters to Fiaubert is a little bit 
of political prophecy. Oa June 13th, 1871, Tour- 
guéneff was staying with his friends the Viardots 
in Marylebone (of all places). 


He had heard 





of the events in Paris, he wrote, as one hears 
the deafening roar of a train entering a tunnel. 
“T know not if it is Russia who is charged to avenge 
you, as you say; but for the moment Germany is 
very strong, and she will probably be so as long as 
we live”—a calm view of the prospect which must 
have been very galling to a Frenchman in those 
bitter days. 





Tue deaths have been recorded 
during the week of Lieut. A. R. C. 
Warren, of the cruiser Hermione, 
who was drowned during the naval manceuvres 
while gallantly trying to save a fellow-officer; Dr. 
J. A. S. Grant, Bey, of Cairo, a specialist in cholera 
and hygiene in Egypt and India; Mr. Robert 
Garrett, the American railway magnate; Sir 
William R. Grove, an eminent lawyer and scien- 
tist, whose famous essay on the Correlation of 
Physical Forces was published just fifty years ago; 
M. Claussel de Coussergues, a leading Paris lawyer, 
and Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
General Tisdall, an old Indian officer; Lieutenant- 
General Sir W. K. Elles, officer in command of the 
Bengal army; and Madame Ibrahim, a vivandiére 
in the French Zouaves from the Crimean War to 
the last Tonkin campaign. 


OBITUARY. 








ENGLAND BEFORE EUROPE. 





HE furious anger of the German Press against 
this country because it has been made evident 

that the British fleet will not be placed at the service 
of the Sultan for the purpose of crushing the 
Cretans is a very significant sign of the times. To 
most Englishmen it must seem wonderful that the 
writers in the Cologne Gazette and similar journals 
should ever have been simple enough to cherish the 
delusion that Great Britain would act in any other 
— Lord Salisbury has behaved with deplorable 
and culpable weakness towards Turkey, and in doing 
so has inflicted a lasting reproach upon our national 
honour. But not even Lord Salisbury’s bitterest 
critics will charge him with being absolutely in- 
different to the disgrace he has incurred. He 
yielded at Constantinople to the intrigues of Russia, 
the cynical selfishness of Germany, and to the 
bourgeois sycophancy of the French Republicans to- 
wards the Tsar. But though he yielded he did so 
with a very bad grace, and we may rest assured that 
he cherishes a strong feeling of resentment towards 
those who deliberately sacrificed a great work of 
humanity in order to serve their own selfish ends, 
The Armenians have been almost destroyed because 
Russia thought that it might endanger some of her 
secret designs if they were to be saved, and because 
Germany and France were too cowardly, too sus- 
icious, and too selfish to stand against the policy of 
ussia. That is the plain English of the Armenian 
question, and we must leave Frenchmen and Germans 
to say whether they care to anticipate the verdict 
which history will certainly pronounce upon their 
sordid and callous misconduct. But this being 
the issue of the attempt to save the Armenians by 
means of the Concert of Europe, what are we to 
think of the folly of the men who believed that 
Great Britain could be induced again to set up that 
Concert in order to save not the victims, but the 
oppressor? It occurred to the astute Russian 
statesmen that the Cretan question was in danger of 
becoming acute, and that the best way of preventing 
this would be to invoke the Concert of Europe for 
the establishment of a blockade that would effeccually 
cut the Cretans off from outside help, and place them 
entirely at the mercy of the Sultan. Germany and 
France almost tumbled over each other in their 
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the point of being done, and another international 
crime added to the black record of the year, when a 
hint given by the Times showed that in this case the 
Continental Powers had reckoned without Great 
Britain. Instantly the newspapers of the Continent 
turned upon this country with a ferocity that would 
have been startling if custom had not taken the 
edge off their Anglophobia, and endowed the people 
of Great Britain with a feeling of contempt for the 
ravings of Berlin and Paris. It is amusing to study 
the epithets applied to the English Government 
because it has refused to place its fleet at the 
disposal of the murderer of the Yildiz Kiosk. Our 

licy, it seems, is Machiavellian, diabolical, cold- 
blooded, selfish, and hypocritical. Our only real 
desire is to set the other nations of Europe by the ears 
in order that we may profit by their dissensions to 
secure something for ourselves. We are “ consumed 
with fear and distrust at the spectacle of European 
peace,” and are only anxious at the earliest possible 
moment to induce our neighbours to begin to tear 
each other to pieces. All this because a plain intim- 
ation has been given to the Russian Government 
that our ironclads are not to be employed to crush 
the Cretans in the interests of the Sultan ! 

Is it really worth while to make any attempt to 
reason with the writers in papers like the Cologne 
Gazette—and we fear we must add the Journal des 
Débats—who pour forth venomous nonsense of this 
kind about the policy of Great Britain with regard 
to Turkey, and who write as though they positively 
believed what they were saying? We fear that they 
are hopelessly beyond the reach of conviction. Yet 
after all even the dullest Continental scribbler, if 
his ears were not stopped by passion and his eyes 
blinded by prejudice, might easily grasp the broad 
facts of our policy on the Turkish Question. When 
the hideous outrages upon the Armenians began— 
and no crimes more hideous have ever disgraced 
humanity—the feeling of the people of Great Britain 
rose so high against the fiend who was responsible 
for those outrages that they would willingly have seen 
him expelled from Constantinople by a Russian army, 
if that would have put an end to his career of crime. 
A Liberal Government was then in office, and it was 
in full sympathy with the popular indignation. It 
did not, because it could not, act with the rough- 
and-ready zeal that possessed irresponsible private 
persons; but it did set itself in good earnest to the 
task of saving the Armenians, It quickly found that 
one great obstacle to their salvation was the line 
taken by Russia, and to its surprise and mortification 
it found that behind Russia stood Germany—that 
the work of torture, murder, and rape was being 
carried on by the Sultan under the protection of the 
two greatest Powers of the Continent. It was then 
that our English statesmen tried to win Russia and 
Germany over to the side of humanity. This, we 
are told by our Continental critics, was a sordid, 
selfish, and cynical policy on our part. It may be 
80, but if that be the case what are we to say of the 

licy of the other European Powers? We, at 
east, had nothing to gain by the suppression of 
the Armenian horrors, nor did we aim at their 
suppression by any means that would have given 
Wa single selfish advanta On the contrary, we 
were willing either to let Russia have the honour 
and advantage of staying the course of the tyrant 
single-handed, or to invoke all Europe for the per- 
formance of the task. There was a change of 

overnment here. Lord Salisbury succeeded Lord 
Rosebery. For a time it seemed as though the 
Policy of the new Ministry was the same as that 
of the old, and the Tory Prime Minister hai in 
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servile eagerness to respond to the desires of the | consequence the support of every Liberal. Then 
Muscovites. It seemed as though the thing was on | suddenly came a melancholy transformation. Great 


Britain with her colossal navy, her enormous pres- 
tige, her matchless resources, withdrew from the 
scene. The English Queen addressed to the Sultan 
a letter such as she had never before written to any 
fellow-sovereign. In that letter she formally and 
solemnly shook herself free from the nightmare 
burden of the Turkish Alliance, and warned the 
man she addressed that he need never look again 
for succour to Great Britain. The Armenians were 
left to their doom, and there is no need to say what 
that doom has been. 

The reason for this miserable, disastrous, and 
we fear we must add disgraceful, change of front on 
the part of Lord Salisbury was the base and cowardly 
refusal of the Continental Powers, at the instiga- 
tion of Russia, to unite in order to put an end to 
the work of extermination in Armenia. If England 
was shamed by the line which she took when she 
was thus deserted, what is to be said of the incom- 
parably blacker and deeper shame which Russia, 
Germany, and France took upon themselves when, 
in their craven selfishness, they deliberately broke 
up the concerted action which would have saved the 
Armenians, and compelled Great Britain to choose 
between acting alone and withdrawing altogether 
from the scene? And who are the men who, having 
actively abetted their respective Governments in 
this crime against humanity, now have the 
insolence to talk of the selfishness and perfidy of 
Evgland? Let them look to themselves, and let 
them say if there was ever perfidy and selfishness 
greater than that which was displayed in the 
Chancelleries of St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris at 
the crisis of the Armenian Question a few months 
ago. For our part, we have always regretted that 
Great Britain did not then act alone, and that she 
did not let the guns of her ironclads speak to the 
ears of the Sultan. If she had done so, she would 
have proved to the world that the blood of Cromwell 
still ran in her veins, and that she dared to risk all 
for the sake of justice to her fellow-creatures, 
That heroic course Lord Salisbury refused to take, 
and he will have to pay the penalty before posterity. 
Bat, as we have said already, he must have yielded 
with a sore heart, and the Queen’s letter to the 
Sultan bears witness to the fact. That we should 
be asked now to reconstitute the European Concert 
which was broken up so shamelessly a few months 
ago by Russian intrigues and French and German 
cowardice ; and to reconstitute it, not to save the 
remaining victims of the Sultan from their fate, but 
in order to place them absolutely at his mercy, is 
a demand so astounding that it might fitly be 
designated as impudent. There is not the slightest 
fear that it will be acceded to by any English 
Minister. The first gun that was fired by Great 
Britain on behalf of the Sultan and his pashas 
against the Christians of Turkey would blow to 
pieces the Ministry that allowed it to be fired. 
Russia, which is mainly responsible for the 
immunity enjoyed by the Sultan during his three 
years of torture and bloodshed, must get out of 
the difficulty as best she may with the servile hel 
of France and Germany. Great Britain will watc 
the work, and may yet be able to strike a blow for 
the oppressed; but never again will she raise a 
finger to shield the oppressor or his secret allies 
from the consequences of their deeds. This may, 
if it pleases the Cologne Gazette, be “a policy of 
diabolical selfishness’ in the opinion of the 
tender-hearted humanitarians of St. Petersburg 
and Berlin. Be it so. It remains the only policy 


that any English Minister will dare for the future 
to pursue, 
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THE LORDS AT THEIR WORST. 





HE baser sort of peer has taken the fate of his 
order into his own hands. He has made up 
his mind to flout a Conservative Government and a 
Conservative majority in the House of Commons, 
lest some slight reduction should be made in his 
Irish rents. He has put aside the advice of all the 
men of leading in his own party or his own Press, 
and has wrecked the Land Bill from motives of 
sheer, unadulterated self-interest. The circum- 
stances under which the Government were brought 
face to face with this revolt of the Irish peers 
may be shortly recalled. Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
after laborious study in concert with his law 
officers, produced a Bill which he deemed just both 
to landlord and tenant—such a Bill as, on the 
Unionist theory of Irish Government, England, the 
impartial arbitrator, ought to pass. The Bill was 
endangered in the Commons because some of the 
representatives of the tenants thought it so in- 
adequate as not to be worth striving for. It was 
saved by the exertion of others, passed through the 
House of Commons after sufficient, but not unduly 
prolonged discussion, and sent to the Lords as the 
only measure of importance rescued from the wreck 
of the Session. The landlords did not venture to 
divide against the Bill either on second or third 
reading. In no single division in Committee did 
the landlord minority number as many as one-tenth 
of the House of Commons, and of these not more 
than five or six represented Irish constituencies. 
Thus the Bill went up to the Lords backed by every 
conceivable argument based on party and national 
interest. No loyal Conservative could desire to 
destroy the principal achievement of the Conserva- 
tive Government during its first Session. No loyal 
Unionist could wish to prove that a Bill in relief of 
the tenants, even if proposed by a Tory Govern- 
ment and approved by the majority of Irish 
Unionists, could not pass through the Imperial 
Parliament. No Irish landlord, even, with any 
common gratitude, could feel pleasure in inflicting 
a personal rebuff on Mr. Arthur Balfour, but for 
whose resoluteness and devotion in what we hold to 
be a mistaken cause a Home Rule Bill would long 
since have become law. Yet in spite of this almost 
unexampled combination of circumstances, less 
than thirty non-official Unionist peers answered 
the Government Whip, and Ministers could muster 
only a few more votes than the Liberal Government 
could get together in support of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill sixteen years ago. The Govern- 
ment found itself perfectly helpless, and the Bill 
was mauled beyond recognition almost without a 
protest. Scarcely a clause remains in its original 
shape. 

The crisis which has arisen is too serious for idle 
words. If we were mere partisans we might glory 
in the demonstration that no’ reform of Irish 
grievances by the British Parliament is possible so 
long as the veto of the Lords remains. But we 
have deliberately refrained using any partisan lan- 
guage about the Land Bill. We recognised in it 
many provisions which were for the benefit of 
Ireland, which might tend to bring together her 
warring classes and prevent any immediate relapse 
into the old misery of agitation. We therefore 
urged upon our friends in the House of Commons 
not to stand in the way of its passing—advice 
which was fully and willingly taken. For the same 
reasons we regret that Mr. Gerald Balfour has 
received this signal check. Another agitation in 
Treland might be for the benefit of the Liberal party, 
but it would injure Ireland, and we should there- 








fore regret if it should become necessary. Another 
manifestation of the iniquity of a veto exercised 
by the House of Lords may be useful in the 
country, but we do not rejoice in anythin 
which hurts the suffering Irish tenantry. Thu 
we do not rejoice in the Midsummer madneg 
of the peers. Mr. Gerald Balfour is as worthy 
of our sympathy now as Mr. Forster was in 
1880, and any support which the Liberal party cap 
give the Government in resisting this attempt of a 
few self-interested landowners to override the wil] 
of the people will most assuredly be given. It ig 
clearly impossible for a Conservative Chief Secretary 
to put up with such a rebuff and still retain 
his office. A Liberal minister calculates on the 
opposition of the Lords when he takes office, but 
a Conservative has some cause for hoping that he 
will be allowed to pass through the House of 
his friends measures which he considers essential 
for the good government of Ireland. It seems 
impossible, further, that his colleagues can allow 
Mr. Balfour to go and still retain office. They, too, 
are responsible, though less directly, both for the 
Land Bill and for the conduct of Irish government, 
If they like to fight the Lords they have behind 
them the whole force of English, Irish, and Scotch 
public opinion; they have against them only the 
self-interest of a class. It is surely impossible that 
a Government so supported can admit itself beaten 
by such foes. 

Even if, as we trust may happen, the Government 
overcome the resistance of the Lords and force the 
Bill through, Lord Salisbury must be awakened to 
the importance of such a reform of the hereditary 
Chamber as Lord Rosebery long ago urged him to 
undertake. We know that some Liberals ar 
not anxious for a reformed House of Lords, 
but it would obviously be impossible to have a 
worse House than that with which we ar 
now cursed. The House of Lords used to be 
considered a mere branch of the Carlton Club. 
Now even the Carlton Club has disowned it. In 
France, where they have an aristocracy as stupid 
as that of Ireland, the most exclusive of Tory clubs 
has been nicknamed the “ Pommes de Terre.”’ Shall 
we call the House of Lords a branch of the “ Pommes 
de Terre”? It is tolerably certain, at least, that as 
an English governing institution the House of Lords 
is nearing its end, 








LI. 





I HUNG CHANG, otherwise called the Viceroy, 
has already been made acquainted with objects 

of the highest and of the lowest interest in this 
country. He has seen the Queen at Osborne ani 
the House of Lords at prayers, the House of Commons 
in Committee on the Scotch Rating Bill, and Mr. 
George Curzon in all his glory, which is as unlike 
Solomon’s as may be. He is too eminent a personag? 
to be suspected of seeking a peerage for his great 
grandfather, and too important a functionary to be 
travelling for amusement in his own name. China 
men have always shown a marked reluctance to 
associate on intimate terms with the representatives 
of an inferior, because a Western civilisation, It is 
said that a distinguished aristocrat of Pekin on being 
hard pressed by an English friend to account for 
this Oriental exclusiveness, replied, “If you must 
know the reason, it is your abominable odour.” It 
would be interesting and instructive to learn which 
branch of the legislature was the less offensive 10 
the nostrils of our illustrious guest who is served 
by his own cooks and Mr, Algernon Bourke. Li, 
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who was received in the lobby of the House of 
Commons with the honours usually reserved for the 
Speaker, is understood to be much pleased with his 
reception so far as it has gone. He has many claims 
upon the respect and goodwill of Englishmen. He isa 
humane and enlightened statesman. He comes from a 
land which was educated and civilised when Europe 
was ignorant and barbarous. But above all he deserves 
sympathy in the misfortunes which have fallen upon 
his country. The reasons he gave to a correspondent 
ofthe Times for the victory of Japan are not new. 
Indeed, they are only variations of the double and 
fatal truth that Japan was ready and China was 
not. For twenty years Japan had been steadily 
preparing for war, and making arrangements which 
could have no object but one. Yet the Chinese 
Government slumbered and slept. Their guns 
were slow to go off and their ships were quick 
to go down. Their stores were defective and 
their arms were antique. Japan had learned 
the art of war from Germany, and had availed 
itself of every scientific discovery in England 
or the United States. The result was natural and 
inevitable. Lord Rosebery, who was then Prime 
Minister, did his best to mediate, and to avert 
hostilities which must injure British trade. But 
the Powers of Europe were not unanimous, and 
China was left to herself. When the war was 
over, it would have been the worst possible policy 
for this country to join in preventing Japan 
from reaping the fruits of her success. But there 
has been no breach of our friendly relations with 
China, as the visit of Li is sufficient to show. The 
mutual interests of Great Britain and the Chinese 
Empire are so vast that an estrangement between 
them would be very serious. Her Majesty’s gracious 









































It is, we are told, Li’s opinion that in 1894 
Eagland could have prevented Japan from attack- 
ing China, and that no other Power could. He 
is; however, too much of a statesman to say that 
England in observing neutrality was wrong from 
her own point of view. Interference would, of 
course, have involved a critical declaration of war 
against Japan, and apart from its manifest impolicy, 
night have led to the gravest European complica- 
tions. The Japanese would never have forgiven us, 
and we cannot afford to quarrel with the Japanese. 
By the shrewdness and promptitude of Lord 
Kimberley the privilege of travelling throughout the 
Japanese Empire was first secured for British subjects. 
China has a past. Japan has a future. At the same 
time, China has influential friends. Li Hung Chang 
left home to attend in an official character the 
coronation of the Tsar, and after Moscow he visited 
Berlin and Paris. Prince Hohenlohe and Prince 
Lobanoff are fully alive to the advantages of cul- 
tivating an alliance with China. When China found 
herself in financial difficulties after the conclusion 
of peace in 1895, Russia saw her opportunity, and 
tame to the rescue. Li, in spite of all that has 
come and gone, is an optimist, and does not believe 
inhurry, ‘China,”’ he says, “has many friends and 
well-wishers, and scarcely a single enemy. Even 
Japan is not implacably hostile, and it is to her 
interest that peace should be preserved during the 
five years still remaining to complete the payment 
of the war indemnity. At the present time 
China is in less danger of attack than at any period 
ince the signature of the foreign treaties.” 
hinese dignitaries are as docile and as_pro- 
gressive as the Bourbons themselves. Meanwhile 
Li and the other Mandarins are afflicted by 
that eternal want of pence which vexes public 
hen, even of the Celestial race. Something has 






































been borrowed. But borrowing involves, if not 
the repayment of principal, at least the payment 
of interest, and it has occurred to Li that 
money may be saved as well as borrowed. But 
before it can be saved it must be made, and Li 
proposes to make it by raising the tariff. His visit 
to London is partly connected with this object, 
which cannot be achieved without the consent of 
her Majesty’s Ministers; for the treaty of 1860 
fixed the duty on British goods imported into 
China at 5 per cent. upon their value, and Li’s 
scheme postulates a duty of 10 per cent. If, 
therefore, the Chinese revenue is to be raised, 
the consent of Lord Salisbury must first be ob- 
tained. 

The Pekin Convention of 1860 was the result of 
a war which reflects no credit upon this ae 
The China War of 1858 was the most reprehensible 
act in the whole of Lord Palmerston’s career. It 
was an opium war, undertaken for the purpose 
of forcing opium upon the Chinese Government. 
That particular consequence of it was long ago 
abandoned, and since 1876 China has been free to 
exclude Indian opium if she pleases. The conven- 
tion is, we need hardly say, whatever may be 
thought about its origin, of great importance. 
British trade with China is eighty per cent. of the 
whole. In other words, it is four times as much as the 
trade of China with the rest of mankind. To double 
the duties upon suchan immense amount of commerce 
must reduce in an appreciable degree the volume of 
the business we do with China. One argument 
used by Li to the correspondent of the Times 
is distinctly fallacious. He urges that China is a 
heavy loser because she has to remit seven taels a 
sovereign instead of three for goods imported from 
abroad. Butindependently of the fact that goods are 
in the long run purchased with other goods and not 
with money, it is as easy to produce seven taels now 
as it was to produce three taels in 1860. China’s 
real case is that she wants the money, and that 
Great Britain has no moral right to prevent her from 
obtaining it. The privilege for which she now asks 
was conceded last year to Japan, and neither Russia 
nor France raises any objection. But their interest 
in the matter is small, and Japan gave rights to 
Englishmen in return, Lord Salisbury’s position 
is not altogether to be envied. If he yields 
to Li’s request, he will be denounced by the 
Chambers of Commerce. If he holds out, he 
will find it difficult to avoid asserting the principle 
that we have a right to regulate the tariff of China 
by force. These commercial treaties, though Mr. 
Cobden was himself in favour of them, are double- 
edged tools in the hands of Free Traders. They cut 
both ways. They are logically inconsistent with the 
principle that we admit what foreigners send us for 
our sake, and not for theirs. The peculiarity of the 
present situation, however, is that we are asked not 
to make a commercial treaty, but to break one. In 
these circumstances Lord Salisbury may well expect, 
and, if necessary, insist, that harassing restrictions 
upon the employment of British capital and labour 
in the Chinese Empire shall be relaxed by the Chinese 
Government. 








PRACTICAL REFORM FOR IRELAND. 





HE Committee formed on the initiative of 
Mr. Horace Plunkett has published a very 
remarkable report, which every Irishman and every 
well-wisher of Ireland who is not blinded by 
ignorance or party passion will receive wit 
gratitude and satisfaction. It was no small 
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achievement to form such a Committee. Members 
of every political party, representatives of every 
shade of feeling, met together in harmony. 
Northern Presbyterians like Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Sinclair; Southern landowners like Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Mayo, and the O’Connor Don; 
Conservative Members of Parliament and Parnellite 
Members of Parliament; Catholic clergymen 
like Monsignor Molloy and Father Finlay, the 
eminent Jesuit; and a Protestant clergyman 
no less extreme than the Rev. R. R. Kane—all these 
voluntarily gave their united time and energy to a 
work which they believed would be to the advantage 
of Ireland. It is greatly to be regretted that no 
Nationalist member who is not a Parnellite joined 
in the work, but, as the mention of Father Finlay 
will suggest, their political views were not unrepre- 
sented, and there is no reason to suppose that most 
of them will dissent from the conclusions. Not merely 
did Mr. Horace Plunkett get together a representa- 
tive committee. He has managed to secure from that 
committee a unanimous report. All thcse Irish- 
men, though retaining their diverse views, join in 
assenting to the statement of Ireland’s needs, 
and in recommending reform. We are at a 
loss to understand how some people can see in 
all this an intrigue against Home Rule. If it 
were true, as some Unionists think, that the 
demand for Home Rule is merely the expression of 
discontent at social and industrial conditions which 
the Imperial Parliament can adequately remove, it 
might be part of the Home Rule game to oppose 
every attempt by the Imperial Parliament to remove 
those conditions. It would be part of the game to 
wreck Labourers’ Bills and Land Bills, as well as 
attempts at agricultural organisation. If that were 
our view of Home Rule and Home Rulers we should 
not support Home Rule. If, on the other hand, Home 
Rule is an inevitable consequence of unalterable 
natural conditions, such a work as that of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s Committee must tend not merely to 
bring it about but to make it successful when it 
comes. Everything tending to make Irishmen of 
different views meet together and work together, 
everything to mitigate those extremes of poverty 
and consequent class-feeling which make timid 
sm fear that an Irish Parliament might 
come an instrument of oppression, must help to 
make Home Rule less repulsive to the Irish minority 
and to the English majority who have hitherto 
supported the Irish minority. If Home Rule means 
the terrorising of the Imperial Parliament into 
setting - a new sectional ascendancy in Ireland, 
Home Rule will remain for all time a hopeless party 
cry. If,on the other hand, Home Rule means the 
government of Ireland, not by one section, but by 
men of all sections of her people, everything which 
tends to bring Irishmen into co-operation to cope 
with the material ills of Ireland will be welcomed by 
every intelligent Irish patriot. 
hus there seems to be no sufficient partisan 
reason for not considering this report on its merits. 
And its merits are very great. It deserves to be 
anaes with the very ablest State Papers of 
England or of India, and it will not suffer by the 
comparison. We fancy we cannot be mistaken in 
attributing much of its merit to Mr. T. P. Gill, 
of whose ability our readers have had frequent 
proof. The Committee began by considering the 
economic history of Ireland as affected by the 
State. They saw that under the Lish Parliament 
systematic efforts were made—not always intelli- 
gently, but, on the whole, in advance of the times 
—to recover the leeway which had been lost, partly 
owing to English jealousy, and partly owing to racial 
war. After the union these efforts almost entirely 








ceased. Mainly owing to Peel, some work was done, 
especially in the matter of education, during the 
second quarter of the present century. But this 
impulse has been lost, and the twenty-nine years 
since the Household Franchise Act have been, 
perhaps, the least economically progressive which 
Ireland has seen. We need not attempt to apportion 
the blame. Landlords, by want of reasonableness, 
have forced public interest into other channels, 
Political circumstances have divorced the majority 
of Irishmen from the work of administration, 
General economic changes, lowering prices, have 
made the battle of life more severe for all the 
less intelligently organised agricultural countries, 
English politicians responsible for Irish government 
have been attached to theories of laissez faire 
which were out of place in Ireland. The Treasury 
was guided by the rule that everything in Ireland is 
a job, forgetting that to every rule there are ex- 
ceptions, and managed to thwart most attempts to 
improve the industrial condition of the country, 
Thus Ireland bas sunk to the pitiable state so well 
described in Mr. Lough’s recent book, and aptly 
summarised in the report before us, All the 
while, as the Recess Committee point out, European 
competitors have been making great efforts at 
improvement. The Committee sent experts to 
various Continental countries, and the accounts 
of their observations, which are to be published 
in an appendix, may prove to be the most 
valuable part of their work. We must never 
forget, as John Stuart. Mill said, that Ireland, 
rather than England, lies in the main stream of 
human progress, and that Ireland, therefore, unlike 
England, requires the same sort of treatment which 
has been applied successfully elsewhere. That 
treatment aims at the development under the care 
of the State, through the means of education and 
organisation, of the industrial faculties. That there 
is room for the application of the same system in 
Ireland cannot be denied, even though we a" 
doubt whether it is possible, as the Committee cal- 
culate, to actually double the value of her agri- 
cultural produce. 

The continental system means more of bureau- 
cracy than we in England are accustomed to, and 
some Englishmen may feel disappointed to learn 
that the Committee recommend the appointment 
of a new department of Irish Agriculture and 
Industries, with a Ministerial chief responsible to 
Parliament. But the recommendation requires to 
be considered in all its details to be understood. 
Speaking roughly, the scheme is this. The new 
department would absorb the work of the Congested 
Districts Board, the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, the 
Veterinary Department, the Agricultural Department 
of the Land Commission and of the Education Board, 
part of the functions of the Board of Works, and 
all the functions of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment in Ireland. We should ourselves suggest the 
addition of the Loans Fund Board, the Irish work of 
the Home Office, and the work of the inspectors of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, while we do 
not feel certain that the Committee have been wise 
in proposing to take so much away from the Board 
of National Education. But these are small points. 
The new department is to endeavour, so far as 
possible, to stimulate local assistance, on which, it 18 
realised, the permanence of the work must depend. It 
is to be advised in agricultural matters by a Council 
of forty-two members, of whom one-third would be 
nominated and two-thirds elected—though in what 
precise manner is not explained. If there were 
County Counci!s in Ireland they might be utilised 
in this way, and, indeed, we scarcely see how, with- 
out County Councils, the scheme could be worked 
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successfully. The object of the department will be 
to supply not so much financial aid as expert advice 
—through the means of travelling teachers, and so 
on—to all who are endeavouring to improve Irish 
agricultural and industrial methods. Such help, if 
judiciously given, as the examples of Wurtemburg 
and Denmark prove, need not in any way impair the 
initiative of the individual farmer. Agriculture 
would be the department’s main concern, but other 
industries are to receive their measure of support. 
The Board is to be free—we presume to the same 
extent that the Congested Districts Board is now 
—from Treasury control. 

The scheme is well-designed to develop the latent 
resources of Ireland, and we do not doubt that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour will do his best to carry it into effect. 
We might wish that the Parliament to which the 
new Minister is to be responsible had been an Irish 
Parliament, but that, for the moment, we cannot 
hope for. In the meantime, we welcome every effort 
to improve the lot of the Irish people, and to bring 
out those hidden treasures which are to be found, if 
= dig deep enough, not merely in the Irish soil, 

ut in the Irish mind. 








FINANCE, 


VARIETY of causes have contributed this 
week to the general dulness of the Stock 
Markets, the least of which was the recurrence 
of the public holiday on Monday last. All through 
last week prices, in nearly every department, con- 
tinued to fall, and no satisfactory explanation was 
forthcoming as to the cause. Rumours were cir- 
culated regarding impending failures in Paris and 
also in the United States. Happily, however, with 
one unimportant exception, these rumours have 
proved groundless. The settlement which com- 
menced on Saturday last on the Paris Bourse, and 
which will be concluded shortly after we go to 
press, has been, as it was generally expected it 
would be, a very difficult one; but at the same 
time it is now hoped that it will be concluded 
without any serious trouble, which was at one 
time feared. Heavy selling has been going on 
all through the week on Paris account, principally of 
South African mining securities, which, amongst the 
Paris specialities, are the most readily saleable here. 
Inter-Bourse securities have naturally been depressed 
by the difficulties experienced in connection with 
the Paris settlement, but the alarming state of 
Crete has contributed not a little to the general 
depression in foreign stocks. It is hoped that some- 
how the Cretan business will be arranged without 
serious friction, but it is only too apparent that the 
“Great Powers” are by no means agreed as to the 
policy to be pursued; while the war of words which 
the German press is waging against this country 
does not tend to improve matters. 
Prices of American Railroad securities have had 
& further heavy fall during the week, although the 
tone of the market at the time of writing is a trifle 
better. For some months past—indeed, we may say 
for some years—the British public have very wisely 
for the most part kept out of speculation in 
American Railroad securities. Consequently the 
“position open,” as it is called in Stock Exchange 
parlance, is, and has been for many accounts now, 
Very small. In case of panic it is from a very 
different quarter that alarm is gradually beginning 
to be felt—viz. the genuine investor. For the last 
twenty years investors, especially in this country, 
a considerable extent also in Holland, Belgium, 
and in Germany, and to a smaller extent in France, 
have been purchasing the really sound dividend- 
Paying stocks of the American railway companies,and 
*specially the gold bonds. Fears are beginning to be 
tntertained, not so much as to the ability or willing- 


ness of the different companies to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice in order to pay the interest upon their 
sterling debt in gold, but as to the effect that is 
likely to be produced upon the mind of the investing 
classes who hold these securities, and who for the 
most part are quiet people, not themselves engaged 
in business, nor in touch with the best financial 
opinion of the country. Should Mr. Bryan be elected 
to the Presidency, it is generally thought, even by 
the most cool-headed men in the City, that the in- 
evitable result of such an election would be to cause a 
panic upon the New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Money Market. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. McKinley should be elected, it is confidently 
predicted that we shall have a little “ boomlet” in 
the late autumn. 

The only market that can be said to have dis- 
played any strength during the week is the South 
American department, Argentines having had a 
sharp rise upon repurchases by bear operators who 
had sold under the impression that the rise which 
took place in these securities a few weeks back had 
been too rapid. It is now felt by those whose business 
relations bring them into close touch with Argentina 
that the country has at last thoroughly recovered 
from the effects of the long depression which followed 
the Baring collapse of 1890. The rapid growth of 
the wheat trade is an example of the economic 
progress of the past six years. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER 


ATURDAY.—The announcement last night by 
the Home Secretary regarding the treatment 
of Dr. Jameson and his comrades in prison, has 
given general, I may say universal, satisfaction. In 
some quarters the maladroit advocates of the South 
African ring seem to be trying to stir up prejudice 
against the Lord Chief Justice, and are feebly in- 
sinuating that he has been snubbed by the Executive 
Government. Nonsense of this kind is worthy of 
the men who are propagating it. The nation owes 
an immense debt of gratitude to the Lord Chief 
Justice for the firmness and decision with which he 
conducted the recent trial, and thus secured the 
vindication not only of the law, but of the national 
honour. As for the sentence, it was the sentence 
of the law. Any amelioration of the character of 
the imprisonment was clearly a matter for the 
Crown, and not for the judges, just as a reduction 
of the term of confinement would have to be 
suggested by President Kruger rather than by 
anybody else. 

Incidentally the transformation of Jameson and 
the others into first-class misdemeanants, and the 
ground upon which the change has been made, must 
put an end to the barbarous custom under which 
political prisoners have hitherto been treated in 
this country as ordinary criminals. The savage 
brutalities practised by Mr. Balfour during the 
coercion régime in Ireland are now finally dis- 
credited, and no future Tory Minister will dare to 
attempt to revive them. It is clear, too, from the 
debate last night that the dynamite prisoners—who 
clearly do not come under the ordinary category of 
political offenders—are about to be released from 
their confinement. The general opinion is that they 
have now been sufficiently punished, and everybody 
will be glad to know that they are once more free. 

The Session is going out quietly enough, though 
there was much that was ominous in the debate in 
the House of Lords on the Irish Land Bill last night. 
Lord Lansdowne moved the second reading of the 
Bill in a speech that was curiously unlike a benedic- 
tion of the meacure, and there was ample evidence 
of the dislike which is entertained for it by the Tory 
peers generally. In the House of Commons fresh 





evidence is furnished almost nightly of Mr. Balfour's 
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ignorance of the forms of the House and his inability 
to lead it. The storm of anger which he aroused 
among his own followers a few weeks ago has died 
down, but there remains on all sides a strong im- 
pression that he is unequal to the task he has under- 
taken, that in his heart he has no liking for it, and 
that a new arrangement will have to be made if the 
majority are not to suffer as many humiliations and 
discomfitures next Session as have been inflicted 
upon them during that which is now drawing to a 
close. Whether the “reconstruction” about which 
there has been so much gossip of late is to include 
this change remains to be seen. 

Sunday.—Like Cinderella when the clock struck 
the hour of midnight, London has suddenly put off 
the splendours of her season attire, and presents an 
entirely different appearance from that which was 
visible one short week ago. The Royal Wedding 
caused the season to be prolonged to the latest 
moment; and the transformation has in consequence 
been all the more dramatic. It is more than half 
a century since Mackworth Praed wrote his “ Good- 
night to the Season,” but the little poem is just 
as applicable to-day as it was when first written. 
There is only one slight difference in the circum- 
stances. Formerly the season was always to a 
certain degree alive so long as Parliament was 
in Session. But now Parliament may be sitting 
and working whilst the season is absolutely dead. 
Politics and Society are no longer identical. In 
the political clubs one may meet almost as many 
members of Parliament as were visible a month 
ago; and Privy Councillors are still fairly plentiful 
in Pall Mall. But Rotten Row and Piccadilly are 
deserted, and Belgravia is a wilderness. The divorce 
of the world of fashion and politics is complete, and 
one hardly knows whether to regard the fact as a 
misfortune or the reverse. 

There is just a little danger that the treatment 
of the raiders may now be overdone on the side 
of leniency. Everybody was agreed as to sparing 
them anything in the nature of physical torture 
or degradation. But, judging by what I read in 
the paper this morning, it would seem as though 
luxuries of every kind were to be heaped upon them 
during their sojourn at Holloway. Cells furnished 
like drawing-rooms; food ordered at their own 
pleasure from a restaurant; wine, spirits, and even 
tobacco, not tabooed ; books, newspapers, and visitors 
ad lib.; and, to complete all, freedom from compulsory 
chapel-going are to be the conditions under which 
Dr. Jameson and his comrades are to serve their 
term. It may be all right, but undoubtedly it looks 
as though the authorities had rushed from one 
extreme to the other. That, however, is too 
commonly the result of a popular agitation on any 
question in which the emotions are involved. 

Monday.—The news this morning with regard to 
Crete—or rather with regard to the European policy 
towards the Cretans—is rather disquieting. The 
furious anger of the German press towards this 
country marks another stage in the break-up of the 
old European understanding. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Lord Salisbury is clearly in the right, from the 
English point of view at least. It would be in- 
tolerable to the majority of people in this country 
that the power of Great Britain should be exercised 
on behalf of the Sultan, whose crimes have for ever 
alienated British sympathies. That Germany, whilst 
lending all the assistance in its power to this 
monster, should have the audacity to accuse this 
country of selfishness and treachery because it 
refuses to take the same course is very amusing. 
But the European situation clearly does not improve, 
and, despite the optimistic views of Li Hung Chang, 
the fature looks more gloomy than ever. 

Talking yesterday to a friend whose position 
gives him exceptional opportunities for ascertaining 
the feeling of the members of the Tory party who 
do not belong to the active set of politicians either 
in the Commons or the Lords, I found that he was 


continuance in the leadership was still as strong in 
this particular circle as it had ever been. The old 
Tories, he declared, are furious at the squandering 
of the big majority, the gross mismanagement of 
Parliamentary business, and, above all, at what they 
regard as the surrender of Ministers to their 
opponents on the Education and Irish Land Bills, 
They insist that it is Mr. Balfour's failure as leader 
which is mainly responsible for these things. It is 
not Mr. Balfour only who falls under their censures, 
however. The Prime Minister is also regarded as 
being in part responsible for the failure of militant 
Toryism, and his influence in the party of which he 
is the leader is now distinctly waning. If this 
picture of the feeling in the inner circles of the 
Ministerialists is accurate—and I have no reason to 
doubt it—we are clearly on the eve of party changes 
of a very important kind. 

Tuesday.—The exaggerated stories regarding the 
abandonment of prison discipline in the case of the 
raiders have received an official contradiction. Their 
punishment will be a real one, although it will not 
be ignominious or physically painful. I believe that 
they themselves feel their position acutely, and that 
their brief experience at Wormwood Scrubbs has 
had a most depressing effect upon them. In these 
circumstances, everybody will concur in the wish 
expressed by Mr. Hawksley, the solicitor to the 
Chartered Company, that the popular agitation on 
the subject of the prisoners should cease, and that 
they should be left to bear their punishment in 
silence. 

The difficulties about the appointment of the 
South African Committee grow daily, and there is 
now a possibility that the Committee may not, 
after all, be appointed until next Session. Attempts 
are still being made by the Opposition to induce 
Mr. Chamberlain to serve as Chairman, and there 
is a strong indisposition to accept Mr. Jackson in 
that capacity. On the other side the agitation 
against Mr. Labouchere’s inclusion on the Committee 
is growing ; so that all the elements of a very pretty 
quarrel exist. 

Wednesday.—Li Hung Chang was most distinctly 
the popular hero yesterday. His progress through 
the streets in one of Lord Lonsdale’s showy carriages, 
the yellow liveries of the postillions harmonising 
curiously with the jacket of honour worn by the 
statesman, was almost a triumph; whilst at the 
House of Commons members fell into that curious 
state of excitement to which they are as prone 4s 
children when anything occurs that is out of the 
way. Talk of the elephant that can pick up a pin 
or rend an oak: it is not to be compared with the 
House of Commons, which is one day engrossed in 
settling the affairs of an empire, and the next 
occupied in watching the wanderings of a_black- 
beetle. Yesterday it was in its lighter mood, and 
not even the tragical demerits of the Scottish 
Rating Bill could prevent it from bestowing its 
undivided attention upon its distinguished and 
most dignified visitor from the Far East. 

There is even yet grave uncertainty as to the 
fate of the Irish Land Bill when the Lord: 
divide upon it to-morrow. Yesterday afternoon 
one of the foremost advocates of the Bill in the 
House of Commons assured me that it was safe. Of 
the seventy or eighty peers who had promised to 
attend the House of Lords and oppose it, not more 
than forty were expected to turn up. But since 
then the defeat of the Government upon another 
Irish measure, the Labourers’ Bill, has occurred, and 
this incident is generally regarded in the light of 4 
warning to Ministers of what they may expect 
to-morrow. Of course the danger may pass away, 
but that there is danger is admitted by everybody 
behind the scenes, and this fact alone is sufficient t 
put to flight the fancies of those who imagine that, 
despite what has happened, the Government will be 
able to repair the disasters which have fallen upo 
them so thickly during the past Session. “Put 
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outspoken Tory Member of Parliament yesterday ; 
“they can no more do that than a woman can 
recover her lost virtue.” This is the real sentiment 
of the majority of the supporters of the Ministry, 
no matter what some of their newspapers may say. 

Thursday.—The composition of the Transvaal 
Committee was agreed upon yesterday between the 
representatives of the Government and the Oppo- 
sition. The Committee is to consist of fifteen 
members, of whom five will represent the Liberal 
party. Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and 
Mr. Labouchere are the Liberals whose names have 
been accepted by the Government. By way of make- 
weight to Mr. Labouchere, Mr. George Wyndham is 
to be put on the Committee as one of the Tory 
members. There is talk of some Radical opposition 
to the nomination of Mr. Buxton; but this, it is to be 
hoped, will come to nothing. Mr. Labouchere’s 
appointment will also be criticised ; but there is no 
likelihood of any change being made in the list 
of names which the Government Whip will submit 
to the House. 

I have heard an amusing tale of Li Hung Chang’s 
brief visit to the House of Commons the other after- 
noon. It seems that one person, and one person 
only, attracted his attention, and that it was with 
regard to his identity and position in the govern- 
ing circles of the land that he alone showed 
any curiosity. The favoured individual was not 
Mr. Balfour. He was not even the Speaker, 
or Sir William Harcourt, or Mr. Chamberlain, 
or Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. All these per- 
sonages he regarded with an air of absolute iu- 
difference. But when his eye fell upon Mr. 
McEwan—most unassuming of politicians—he was 
instantly on the alert, and inquired eagerly as 
to his identity. I believe that it was not because he 
had heard of Mr. McEwan’'s princely benefactions in 
Edinburgh that he was thus moved, but because it 
so happened that Mr. McEwan was wearing one of 
the yellow waistcoats which are now fashionable. 
The eagle eye of Li detected this garment imme- 
diately, and, connecting it with his own yellow 
jacket, to which it bore some resemblance, he felt at 
once that here at last was a man and a brother who 
enjoyed rank similar to his own. And, after all, if 
stars and medals are to be emblems of distinction, 
why not waistcoats also ? 

_ Mr. Gladstone has been receiving more deputa- 
tions at Hawarden lately than have been noticed in 
the press. The other day a number of American 
tourists applied for permission to view the house of 
the veteran statesman. As a rule such applications 
are necessarily unsuccessful. But on this occasion 
the required leave was given, and the tourists, to 
the number of 150, were duly shown the princi- 
pal apartments at Hawarden. Afterwards, they 
assembled in the gardens, and, to their delight, they 
were joined by-and-by by Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
The statesman sat down in the midst of the party, 
and gave them a delightful little address, his subject 
being the Castles of the district. No reporter was 
present, and so the world has lost one of those 
Pleasant allocutions which show the old leader 
almost at his best. 

A letter which reaches me from a sure quarter 
confirms the rumour that a great change has come 
over the spirit of the Tsar so far as his dealings 
with the Sultan are concerned. He has at last been 
aroused to a sense of the fact that he and his 
country have been dishonoured by the policy of 
Prince Lobanoff, and a severe struggle is now going 
on between the Minister and his rivals in the favour of 
the Tsar. It would be a good thing if Russia, aban- 
doning the proposed coercion of the Cretans, were 
to undertake the coercion of the Sultan. That is 
the task which England ought to have carried out, 
but which the cowardice of Lord Salisbury has left 
to other hands. 

_Friday.—Pall Mall and St. James’s Street were 
bristling with peers newly arrived from the country 





(mainly from Ireland) yesterday afternoon. Their 
presence showed that another crisis was at hand. 
It was not merely, however, the number of Irish 
landowners that spoke of the impending defeat of 
the Ministry. The malcontents had turned up in 
force; but where were the loyalists? They were 
stopping at home, cursing the Ministry in their 
hearts, and stoutly refusing to lift a finger to help 
it. To such a pass have Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour brought the great Government within 
twelve months of its birth. Last night's pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords were only saved 
from being tragical by the ludicrous character of 
the conflict between the Tory Ministry and the 
Tory peers. A splendid object-lesson on the subject 
of the House of Lords has been given to the country. 
But it looks as though the Irish Land Bill were lost. 
What remains of the work of the Session, and how 
will Lord Salisbury stomach this crowning humili- 
ation? He has already vaguely threatened resigna- 
tion; but resignation in the circumstances would be 
simply ridiculous. 








THE SORROWS OF MILLIONAIRES. 





T is a one-eyed patriotism which takes an un- 

qualified delight in every national institution 
that means money. To this order of thought 
belongs the rapture of an American writer in 
Cornhill over American millionaires. To be a 
master of millions, however acquired, is to be a 
credit to your country. True, this authority is a 
little uneasy about Jay Gould. That lamented 
financier amassed wealth chiefly by ruining un- 
lucky investors. He was the Napoleon of Wall 
Street, who delighted in “corners” and “deals,” 
and in bringing rivals to the dust by the strategy 
of stock-jobbing. The Cornhill panegyrist expresses 
a mild disapproval of the lamented Gould’s methods 
of business, but he soon forgets this in a strain of 
pathos. Gould's Nemesis was neuralgia, and we are 
treated to a sad picture of the great jobber tormented 
by ceaseless pain, and welcoming death as a relief. 
Still, this millionaire’s compatriot is proud to think 
that America produced such a man, whose relentless 
will and lack of scruple made him the terror of 
many a desolated household. Commercial acuteness 
is the idol of this class of biographer. We learn 
how Commodore Vanderbilt sent his eldest son to 
live on a lonely farm, because he regarded the boy 
as no better than a fool, and how he took young 
William H. Vanderbilt to his heart again when he 
discovered that the fool had “traded” the “ shrewd 
old father out of half a million dollars.” Into the 
morality of this transaction there is no inquiry. 
We are simply asked to admire the young man’s 
genius. Perhaps this incident suggested to Mr. 
Bronson Howard the main idea of a successful play, 
in which a millionaire’s son nearly succeeds in 
ruining his father in a Wall Street combination. 
At all events, this did not strike the American 
playgoer as an extravagant fantasy. 

In a recent study of millionaire economics another 
American writer has preferred a strong indictment 
against the “ trust” which is known as the Standard 
Oil Company. The heroes of this undertaking are 
accused of fraud and wholesale corruption. They 
are said to have bribed the Press, the Law, and the 
Legislature. They have plundered competitors and 
the public alike. In a word, they have applied the 
Jay Gould system of finance with unbounded success. 
The case is supported by a large body of evidence 
which we have no means of sifting, for one of the 
peculiarities of American institutions is that pro- 
cedure for libel forms a very rare element of an 
otherwise comprehensive litigation. The virtuous 
champions of Tammany meet a universal odium 
without the shadow of a desire to vindicate 
their characters before a legal tribunal. The 
Standard Oil millionaires may be all honcurable 
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men, distinguished by meekness in the midst 
of obloquy. It is true that newspapers, said to be 
in their pay, rebut the accusations with a copious 
vocabulary of scorn; it is also true that many 
Americans, not devoid of intelligence, believe this 
famous “trust” to be rooted in iniquity. The 
Cornhill chronicler remarks, “Of course, the 
‘Standard’ is a ‘wicked monopoly,’ and has had 
‘rude’ things said about it. But that is a way 
the world has, and perhaps always will have.” 
The chief point for the unbiassed observer appears 
to be that five gentlemen in the oil business 
possess a hundred and twenty millions sterling 
amongst them. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who is the 
“brain and nerve” of the “trust,” is “a ruddy faced 
man with eye so mild and manner so genial that it 
is very hard to call him ‘a grasping monopolist.’ ” 
A milder mannered man, in faith, never “ cornered” 
the petroleum market. Mr. Rockefeller’s “hobby 
now is education.” He has handsomely endowed 
Chicago University. Not long ago (the Cornhill 
gossip does not tell us this) Mr. Rockefeller sig- 
nified his displeasure with a certain lecturer on 
economics, who was accordingly dismissed from 
the University. Apparently the professor had 
questioned the propriety of “ trusts" and “corners” 
and the rest of the machinery for the accumulation 
of millions. With such a benevolent and intelligent 
censorship, the Chicago seat of learning ought to 
turn out some noble pillars of the Standard Oil 
philosophy. 

This enlightened interest in education is not the 
only form in which the American millionaire pays 
“ransom” to public opinion. He has to sacrifice his 
privacy to the curiosity of the national journalism. 
In a New York paper which lies before us there is a 
full and particular account, with half a column of 
headlines, of the commotion in the Vanderbilt family 
over the marriage of the heir. This resolute young 
gentleman did not “trade” his father out of half a 
million dollars ; he showed his independence by per- 
sisting in marrying the daughter of a banker against 
the paternal wishes. By a domestic law no Gould 
can marry without the consent of his brothers and 
sisters. The Commodore neglected to prescribe this 
code to his descendants, and so the present feud has 
provided the newspapers with a full-blown sensa- 
tion. We read how the elder Vanderbilt grew 
livid and fell down in a fit, and how his hard- 
hearted son, unmoved by this tragedy, resisted 
the tearful petitions of his mother and sisters, 
and even refused to inquire after the health of 
the invalid. The headlines are full of poignant 
emotion. The very type seems to change colour 
under the stress of such lamentable details. You 
can see the unfortunate father clutching his 
throat and falling unconscious at the feet of 
his unnatural offspring. Such a scene in any 
other country would be enacted in private; in 
America it has some millions of spectators. To be 
a Vanderbilt is to live in an arena, to have one’s 
domestic affairs picturesquely served up to the 
multitude, to carry on family dissensions as if one 
were a gladiator in a Roman circus. This penalty 
of wealth is far more severe than Jay Gould’s 
neuralgia. It would inspire compassion even for 
the most unscrupulous marauder of commercial 
speculation. The bones of his family skeleton are 
nosed by every jackal. In the same number of 
the delectable print in which we find this moving 
drama of the Vanderbilt household, there is a fever 
of expectation about an English duke and his 
mamma, who are about to visit the American 
watering-place where M. Bourget made his 
philosophical studies of the millionaire. The 
eligible heiresses, supposed to be waiting for the 
ducal handkerchief, are ranged in a row. It is 
remembered that the duke’s mamma and the wife 
of a certain millionaire were school friends, and 
fell out; and curiosity is rife as to their relations 
in the coming campaign. A plutocrat who was 


expected to entertain the duke has given out that 


his house is full, and various interpretations are 
attached to this announcement. Such is the agreeable 
atmosphere of publicity in which American wealth 
spends its leisure, takes its pastimes, enjoys the 
sweets of triumph, and suffers the chagrin which 
pertains even to the most exalted mortals. Nothing 
is sacred to the reporter; by comparison the pro- 
verbial sapper is a monument of fastidious delicacy, 
and the raconteur in Cornhill is an unsophisticated 
idealist. An American essayist, in discussing this 
question of privacy, gravely suggested that the 
democracy might deliberately hold the American 
system of social reportage to be essential to the 
welfare of the commonwealth. The Western patriot 
who lately used that tasteful image about cruci- 
fixion on a cross of gold, may have no objection to 
see the Eastern millionaire on the rack of the 
newspaper Inquisition. 








THE WAVE IN JAPAN. 





T is not easy to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
disaster which has recently visited Japan. We 
are accustomed to regard with awe the convulsions 
of Nature in the Western world, of which the 
hurricane at St. Louis was so lately a memorable 
example, as something, happily, too terrific for 
European life. But the disasters of America sink 
into insignificance beside the calamity reported 
from Japan, which stands out in fatal pre-eminence, 
like the famous earthquake at Lisbon and the 
most famous of the eruptions of Vesuvius, in the 
record of the havoc which Nature plays with man. 
The people of Japan are, of course, accustomed 
to shocks and eruptions by land and sea. The 
volcanic formation which lends such beauty to the 
country, and which gives it its climate, its hot 
springs, its sulphur baths, entails perpetual dangers 
of this kind. Earthquakes occur in hundreds within 
a period of a few years. Earthquake waves have 
devastated and threatened to devastate the coasts 
before. A thousand years ago, the sea for a short 
time swallowed the very district which has been 
destroyed to-day. The Japanese themselves have 
a traditionary myth which represents a giant fish as 
stretched out underneath their Empire, and fre 
quently lashing out in its anger to punish the islands 
it supports. But never before have these commo- 
tions produced an outbreak so ruinous and deadly, or 
concentrated their forces into a more appalling blow. 
On Monday evening, the 15th of June, when the 
people of the towns on the north-eastern coast of 
the main jsland were busy celebrating the Boy? 
Festival, three or four slight shocks of earthquake 
were noticed, followed by a strange booming sound 
from the sea. The sound grew rapidly louder and 
louder, till it swelled into the roar of a great artillery, 
and then a vast wave thirty feet high flung itself 
suddenly against the land, and buried the towns and 
their inhabitants in its waters. For a distance of 
two hundred miles this mighty wave, three or four 
times repeated, broke upon the shore, and within 4 
few minutes thirty thousand people had been killed 
and twelve thousand houses had vanished. The 
coast here consists, for the most part, of dark 
cliffs, which jut out in lofty spurs into the se, 
forming beautiful creeks and bays on which the 
towns are built. Into these bays the sea rushed 
with a suddenness and violence never known before, 
and fell in avalanches upon the villages around 
before the startled inhabitants had time to realise 
their danger. At Kamaishi, we are told by the 
Times correspondent, a small port which faces on t 
the Pacific Ocean, out of a population of 6,557, 4,700 
were killed on the spot, and out of 1,223 houses only 
143 were left. Sudden as the rising of the water 
was, there yet was time to escape, had those wh? 
heard the roaring of the sea begin fled at onee # 
the hills inland. A few wise or pusillanimous me®, 








who guessed the meaning of the warning, took # 
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their heels and reached the heights in safety. But 
the great majority waited, unconscious of their 
peril, and only wondering whether the noise 
from the sea betokened the coming of storms, 
or of whales, or of sardines. Here and there, 
however, a fugitive escaped. In one case a 
father carried his baby to a hill-top, and then, 
finding that his family had not followed him, 
returned for them and died. In another place a 
party of men, whom a fortunate idleness had 
tempted to play in a temple on high ground, were 
saved from the waters which literally annihilated 
the village where they lived. Often, it seems, 
the villagers foresaw their fate in time to attach 
themselves to beams or timbers, and in this way 
five children in one family were saved from the 
flood which carried off their parents. Some- 
times marvellous escapes attested the wave's 
caprices, as when it swept a group of men and 
women out to sea, and landed them in safety 
on an island nearly three miles distant from 
the town from which they had been torn. The 
fishermen out at sea seem, from some points, to have 
watched in horror the disaster which they were 
powerless to avert. But at many other points, even 
within three or four miles of the shore, they were 
entirely unaware of the catastrophe, until, returning 
landwards, they met the ruin upon the waters and 
the floating corpses of their children and their 
friends. But, in spite of the tremendous convulsion 
under the surface, which threw up the waters from 
such a depth that deep-sea shell-fish have since been 
found in the hills covered by the wave, the boats 
seem to have escaped undamaged, and to have 
shared but slightly in the troubles of the night. 
Apart, however, from this tragic meeting between 
the returning fishermen and the wives whom they 
had left at home, there is no incident, we think, 
more strikingly pathetic than the story of one 
soldier who was found dead upon the beach. 
When he heard the waters roaring like the great 
guns of a hostile fleet, he made up his mind 
that they betokened the descent of an invader, 
and, seizing his sword, he ran down seawards 
to grapple with the enemy, and to be left by 
that retreating enemy stretched sword in hand upon 
the shore. There is something more significant than 
any sermon in this single-handed combat between 
the gallant veteran and the terrific forces which 
Nature had let loose—forces which lifted streets of 
houses up wholesale from their foundations, and 
flung them down in a confused mass of wreckage 
upon the hillside far beyond. The violence with 
which the dead and wounded have been treated, and 
the fearful bruises, scars, and mutilation wrought, 
add to the horrors of the scene. Fortunately these 
islanders possess a Government able and willing to 
do everything to alleviate their distress. But no 
public measures can undo the work of those five 
minutes of awful devastation, or extinguish the 
memory of their calamity in the few survivors of 
those once flourishing and happy lands. 








OLD CHESTER AND OLD PRICE, 


O see the fine-timbered gables of an old city 

reproduced by the etched plate is to view the 
picturesque itself. ‘ Old Chester,” etched, sketched, 
and described by H. Crickmore (J. M. Dent & Co.), 
makes a very pleasant book, but the etchings are its 
most attractive feature—the etchings and those few 
Passages which are more particularly the etcher's 
words inspired by the artist’s eye. Take these lines 
about the cathedral: “ Inside the choir is a glorious 
sight; the carved work of the stalls, the inlaid 
pattern of the stone flooring, the airy crocketed 
Pinnacles of the screen—which is modern, but good 
enough to match well with the older work—and the 
lofty roof, with its great masses of light and shade, 
all make up a picture calculated to charm the 





ordinary, ignorant lover of things beautiful as much 
as the expert who has the date and meaning of 
every detail at his finger-ends.” Itis not the etcher's 
business to see the beauties which are so clear to the 
expert. What does it matter to him, if he gets his 
“great masses of light and shade,’ whether the 
screen is modern or not as long as it “ matches well” 
for his purpose with the older work? The etching 
itself a page earlier explains and justifies the words. 
Mr. Crickmore thanks God with the delightful 
naiveté of an etcher that the Dee silted up and 
caused what might have been a great seaport like 
Liverpool to become the exquisite relic of antiquity 
to which Americans of taste on landing hasten 
almost before they sleep. On p. 49 the etcher 
peeps out on the subject of the restoration of 
“ Pemberton’s Parlour.” “ One would certainly like,” 
he says, “to pay it a visit, armed with a big brush 
and a bucket of soot and water, and try to bring 
its harsh new tints into harmony with the sur- 
roundings.” 

The history of Chester was lively from the time 
of Earl Hugh—who earned the nickname of “le 
Gros” more thoroughly than William of Albemarle 
—but the author is guilty of a gross blunder when 
he says that “ from '45 until now there has been no 
more talk of fighting in Chester.” What, then, 
becomes of the celebrated attack upon the old city 
by the Fenians, of which I have a vivid recol- 
lection, a quarter of a century ago? No talk of 
fighting, forsooth! Perhaps not, when invaders 
and defenders were travelling up to the rendezvous 
in the same compartment! There is, however, no 
more talk of such things now, thank God! 

The title of Old Chester alone recalled a once 
familiar figure, but when special stress was naturally 
laid on Watergate Street and its rarities of building, 
my old friend was before me in very truth ; for this 
was his street, and we almost looked up from 
Bewick’s Birds in his library to God's Providence 
House across the way. I suppose there can now be 
none of his coevals left, for the first year of the 
century or thereabouts saw his birth, and he used 
to speak of grey-haired men, his pupils, with that tone 
of gentle banter which no one but a dominie can 
properly command. 

John Price was a classical scholar, if third classic 
in his year at John’s means anything. He professed 
obscurity as to Greek accents, though he joked with 
Aristophanes as a familiar friend. After translating 
technical German books into English for fifty years 
he affirmed that he had only been able to pick up 
a few shells from the shore of the ocean of the 
grammar of the Fatherland—whether he or the 
grammar were to blame I do not know. He had 
a plan, an analytical one, for the study of languages 
of which I can say nothing but good; and it had 
the additional value artistically of bringing into 
exercise the charm of blue and red inks in support 
of sober black. 

Languages, however, became secondary to the 
study of natural history—to which Charles Kingsley 
gave such an impetus during his too short re- 
sidence in Chester—and I believe that his work 
at Birkenhead, Chester, and Liandudno remains to 
this day. But of these studies my memory is 
more particularly charged with those that re- 
lated to fungi. Mr. Price had a rooted contempt 
for the ordinary mushroom of commerce as a 
much overrated member of a useful family. He 
fixed upon twelve kinds of what we in our haste 
call toadstools, and diligently advertised their 
worth. He founded what might almost be 
called a school among the peasants, and even 
among the Cestrian Arabs, for the consumption 
of these twelve; he considered that he had 
developed the taste for a new, cheap, and delicious 
article of food. And thereby hangs atale. One of 
the town birds of the loafing type—out of his own 
ragged school, to wit—had been encouraged to go 
out into the country and bring back a store of 
winter mushrooms to headquarters. On one occasion 
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these were about to be cooked, when Old Price—as 
he loved to be called and to call himself—happened 
to examine the stock. To his horror he saw in the 
basket a quantity of the most deadly varieties. 
Having destroyed the whole he, in his customary 
way, lay in wait for the delinquent. “Do you 
know,” he said, through his most solemn spectacles, 
“you might have killed us all!” “Well,” said 
the culprit, “ you ain’t afraid to die?” My 
friend said a few serious words, and thereafter, 
having intimated that he would forgive him (with 
the drumstick’s reservation of “ when I've had my 
revenge”), told him to take a note to a neighbouring 
barber and wait for an answer. The boy, suspecting 
nothing, took the note and waited a moment while 
the barber, with a razor in hand, opened the letter 
and read out aloud, “Take this lad and cut his 
throat from ear to ear!" When the two next met, 
after the precipitate retreat of the messenger, it was 
the old gentleman who asked, “ Well, you ain’t afraid 
to die?” 

It was currently reported, and I see no reason to 
dispute it, that Mr. Price, in one district new to him, 
so covered his bed with fossils and shells that he 
h mself had to retire to the Turkish bath or billiard 
rcom of the hotel to sleep. 

One word as to the ragged school to which, at 
a time when education was not so full of quarrels 
as at present, he devoted himself with a quaint 
zeal. Among other means of interesting the 
children he had his old yellow flute, and the 
picture of the dear old man looking down over 
the flute upon the upturned faces of the little 
girls will always be etched upon my heart. But 
he had his reward in the compliments which some 
of his little hearers blurted out in their enthusiasm. 
The small damsel who wrote her own name in the 
book, and added to the inscription “ Her end was 
peas,” suddenly ejaculated, when the strains of the 
flute ceased, “ Eh, Mester Proice, yed du to play i’ 
the street!” 

Though Old Price was full to the brim of humour, 
it is necessary to add that he bubbled over equally 
with seriousness, His solemnity of religious feeling 
was impressive, and some of the problems of “life 
for evermore” weighed on his spirit. He was a 
Christian of universal sympathy, and this involved 
the privilege of a universal criticism of the churches. 
He was particularly severe upon what he considered 
the nonsensical (and, therefore, almost blasphemous) 
librettos of anthems. 

Mr. Crickmore’s book and his excellent etchings 

which I have used, perhaps, as a peg upon which 
to hang the memory of my old friend—concludes 
with a pleasant little chapter on Hawarden and the 
Grand Old Man. There is much to love in the de- 
lightful buildings which he shows us—Old Price, on 
passing one, would quote, “ Yon’s bin an ancient place 
i former days”—and which have become antiques 
world-famous ; there is much to reverence in the 
human interests embedded in old bricks and stones, 
and carved in knotty oak; but there is nothing 
which demands our love and reverence more com- 

pletely than the genial humour, the learned ex- 
perience, and the life story of a good old man. R. 








THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 





T was two o'clock of the Sunday afternoon, and 

the market at Marino was over. Five peasants 
from Monte Fortino were riding homeward on their 
donkeys by short cut across the Alban hills. They 
were already past Rocca di Papa, and had gone 
some distance along the path which leads through 
the dense macchia behind Monte Cavo. Here was 
the haunt of the brigand Gasparone in the Pope’s 
time. There was no government to speak of then, 
and the Camorra of Monte Fortino did as brave 


there was much government under the King, and 
Signor Crispi had shut up thirty of their best men 
in prison as robbers and assassins. Only the Royal 
Carabineers were supposed to guard the macchia 
nowadays. 

The old man at the head of the party sighed, out 
of sheer memory,as he looked around. The moment 
after he sat upright on his donkey, which had a 
gaily decorated network with long red tassels 
hanging from its neck. He was conscious of the 
possession of money earned by honest labour— 
nearly twenty lire—in his pocket. His companions 
also had each from ten to fifteen lire. They had 
been successful in selling their golden Italian wheat, 
which is better than the red Indian grain that is 
now brought into Italy. The bell at his donkey’s 
neck rang cheerily, and the others followed after in 
single file. They had walked these fifteen miles in 
the early morning, when their donkeys were loaded 
down with the sacks of corn. Fatigue and the 
warm sunlight in the sky above them made them 
silent and drowsy. The youngest of the band, who 
had served his time in the army, found nothing 
strange in these arts of peace. 

They were close upon each other's heels when 
the path turned down to the Covone—the den of 
robbers of the Pope’s time. On one side the steep 
bend in the hill shut away all glimpses of the sun, 
and the clumps of bushes grew thicker than ever 
on the other. The bell clanged as the donkey 
stopped short in the way. With a start the old 
man looked about him uneasily. 

Three men stepped from the thicket and for- 
bade further passage. The old man had no need 
of the experience of his youth to guess their pur- 
pose. The young conscript looked at them in 
bewilderment. Two of them wore the rough coat 
and dark flannel shirt, with trousers belted at the 
waist, of the villagers of these parts. The third 
was more neatly dressed, like a townsman, with a 
white collar at his throat. All had their hats 
slouched over their eyes, and handkerchiefs were 
tied round the lower part of their faces, so as to 
conceal the features. Each held a revolver in his 
outstretched hand. 

“Signori,” said the townsman, who was the 
shortest of the three and seemed to lead, “ you 
will have from the market a few quattrini, with 
which to help fellow-citizens who have none.” 

The peasants began getting down from their 
donkeys, which stood lifting their ears patiently 
as they looked at the strangers. The old man 
turned feebly. As his eyes met the open-mouthed 
stare of the conscript, he gave vent to his discom- 
fiture. 

“Do you think to bring hither the carabineers, 
like flies in the summer, by keeping your jaws open? 
You shall learn now, even as the rest of us, what it 
is to pay taxes.” 

The man with the white collar answered in the 
stead of the young peasant, who dismounted hastily. 

“The signore is right. Doubtless he has ex- 
perience. The carabineers are sunning themselves 
on the high road of Frascati and earning an honest 
living, as we also do here in the macchia. To pay 
taxes is the privilege of those who, like you, possess 
land and sell the harvest.” 

Slowly, one after the other, the peasants gave up 
the few ragged notes, with a rare silver piece and 
many copper coins, which represent money in 
United Italy. The townsman carefully counted 
the sum. He placed the notes between the leaves 
of a pocket-book, which he put back in his coat, 
dropped the silver into a purse which he kept in 
one of his trousers pockets, and thrust the copper 
into the other, where it jingled as he withdrew his 
hand. The peasants looked on with anxious eyes, 
where they stood motionless under the revolvers of 
the two other robbers. 

“Seventy-five lire!” announced the brigand 
chief pleasantly. “That is not bad for a single 
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to be content with your new trade. This good 
uncle here will know my sincerity in wishing him 
many market-days like this blessed Sunday.” 

The old contadino shrank as if from a blow. The 
brigand's voice took a sharp tone of command. 

“You will go straight forward on your way. 
And men of Monte Fortino will know better than 
to complain to the government’s carabineers, just 
because we have done a work of good citizens— 
even as your own Camorra did many times in other 
days. Also, the government of the macchia knows 
how to collect its own taxes, and the second time is 
with blood. You have understood!” 

The man disappeared from the path. From the 
thicket his two companions still held their revolvers 
threateningly toward the group of peasants. Then 
there was a rustling amid the brushwood, and they, 
too, were gone. The old man lifted his head. The 
others looked at him sulkily. He turned on the 
conscript, breathing heavily. 

“ Heco—you are the soldier, you have been 
educated in all these new ways, you are trained to 
serve the government. Tell us, who are ignorant, 
what we are to do now.” 

The embarrassed youth muttered the name of 
the maresciallo of carabineers. To the inquiring 
looks of the others the old man answered: “ Let us 
go! These are new times. We have accepted their 
laws and their rules and their regulations. They 
have promised to pay us with liberty. Eterno 
Padre! if they will only make restitution of my 
hard-earned lire /” 

With various uncouth cries and imprecations, 
and with a discreet jabbing of knives, the donkeys 
were persuaded to turn back on their way. In 
Rocea di Papa the chattering Sunday crowd gazed 
curiously at them as they climbed up the precipitous 
street to the station of carabineers. The officer in 
charge, looking prosperous in his new uniform, 
listened to the story of the downcast peasants. 
They were mistaken, it seemed, in expecting any 
immediate pursuit of the robbers. 

“This is a grave matter,” he said with an air of 
importance. “ Only the Tenente at Frascati can deal 
with it. I will telegraph to him, and he will be here 
in two hours. You must wait about where he can 
find you when he comes.” 

At six o'clock, when the shadows over the Cam- 
pagna were already growing long, the Tenente rode 
up, followed by a couple of soldiers. The conscript 
had been loitering in the piazza. Without his 
uniform he did not venture to fraternise with the 
people of these parts, who are as strange to the 
inhabitants of his own Volscian hills as were their 
Latin ancestors two thousand years ago. He drew 
himself up and gave the military salute at the sight 
of the Tenente, who looked at him sharply. They 
entered the station where his companions were 
anxiously waiting. The old man, who began his 
complaint at once, was gruffly silenced. After con- 
ferring leisurely with the marshal of carabineers, 
the Tenente seated himself at the table, opened the 
great book lying on it at a blank page, dipped the 
pen in the inkstand twice, wrote the date carefully, 
and looked around. He bade the conscript tell what 
had happened, with many interruptions on his own 
part and regardless of the impatient gestures of the 
old man. When this was over, he took, one by one, 
the names of each of the party, the names of their 
parents, their present quality, and what money each 
claimed to have lost. Before all this had been 
written in the great book the light had faded, and 
® smoking oil-lamp was brought in. The Tenente, 
as he closed the book, asked a final question as a 
matter of form. 

“You would know these robbers again if you 
should see them ?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, but one of 
the peasants answered after a moment’s hesitation-— 

“The cittadino was like the man who came from 
7 to Monte Fortino when the sindaco was shot 
ast,” 





The Tenente turned red in the face. 

“Do you mean the man sent by his Majesty to 
take the place of that official, who had been assas- 
sinated in your public street ?” 

The peasant replied hastily—* Not that one; but 
the man who drank with us in the bettola, and 
talked much, and asked questions—a sbirro, who 
knows?” 

“ Sbtrro—a Pope’s spy? There are none such in 
the kingdom of Italy,” said the Tenente severely ; 
and rising, with an injunction to let the King’s 
justice take its course, he dismissed the disappointed 
peasants. 

Without food and without fear, since they were 
without money, the five men rode away on their 
donkeys into the shadows of the macchia. The 
moon was shining over the fertile plainland and 
on the houses crowding up to the summit of Monte 
Fortino. 

“ And they told us the Camorra was dead!” said 
the old man aloud, as he urged his donkey up the 


steep road. STODDARD DEWEY. 








SONNET. 





ISLES OF SCILLY. 


SAW Narcissus, in a portico, 
Leaning his ear toward the yellow bells 

OF his own flower, festoon’d, that from the shells 
Voluted, on the pavement, caught the low 
Long echoes of an Archipelago 

Afar, beyond the pillar’d parallels 

Wherein the soft wind wound, and nothing else, 
Between his shoulder and the afterglow. 


Figure of bronze! Thou listenest alway : 
Ever for thee the lazy blue beguiles. 

But I must wake, and toil again, and pray ; 
And yet will come but rarely, and at whiles, 

The voice and vision of the main at play, 
And murmur of the lone Scillonian isles. 


Q. 








THE SHADE OF SULTAN BABER, 





(CYTHIAN and Arab! famine bred; 
bh Sword-wielders, with the raider’s heart: 
A heart to harvest with the sword: 
A sword to hold the reaper’s part. 
They perished kings, who came a horde 
They left an empire in their stead. 


Five centuries of Afghan blood 
To lay the dust from lean Cabul! 
Five dynasties, to hew the stone 
Whereon the wandering star, Mogul, 
Might lay the footstool of his throne, 
And float the Tartar on the flood! 


Oh, for the days of Genkyis Khan! 
Oh, for a decade of Timour! 
The men whose frown was rushing death; 
Who tore the Afghan chiefs from power 
—In-sweeping on the deserts’ breath,— 
And set the heel on Hindustan. 


They soil my name from sea to sea 
These craven courtiers of the West— 
Deserters of the Eastern Star, 
Who falter at a Dame's behest. 
“Our scabbard sheathes no scimitar.” 
This! from my children! This! to Me! 


My laws are scriptured on the hills. 
Princes who crept to me for bread 
Stood as the boulder to its moss 
To your most High Imperial Head. 
Your kings! upsimmerings of dross, 
The bubbles of your wills! 
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This it was once to be a king: 
To point in silence to the rod; 
To own a heart men dared not find; 
To lay the finger of a God 
Upon the pulse of human kind, 
And feel it fluttering. J. W. ve Lys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Visitors’ Books. 

OBSERVE with mixed feelings that a gentleman 

of the resonant name of Samuel Chandos Pole 
was fined one hundred pounds, last Monday, for 
writing in a Visitors’ Book at Tamworth. This is 
a good beginning, and the courage of Mr. Justice 
Wills and a common jury in chastising our national 
vice takes an added lustre quia saevit in ipsos 
Trojugenas. But as far as taste and style and 
grammar may go, the composition of Mr. Samuel 
Chandos Pole can hardly be differentiated from the 
common run of entries. ‘“ This is a very nice hotel,” 
he wrote; “and don’t rob you like the opposite 
house.” 


On second thoughts I take back the expression 
*‘our national vice”; for the French seem to suffer 
from it almost as severely as we. I recall the famous 
Visitors’ Book in “ Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon.” 
* Voyons,” says Daniel Savary, “ voyons les pensées 
délicates et ingénieuses des visiteurs. - « Oh! 
la belle écriture! (lisant) ‘ Qu’il est beau d’admirer 
les splendeurs de la nature, entouré de sa femme et 
de sa niéce!’ Signé, ‘ Malaquais, rentier.. Je me 
suis toujours demandé pourquoi les Francais, si 
spirituels chez eux, sont si bétes en voyage!” Nor 
let us forget how near the two following entries 
came to causing a duel :— 


“Que l’homme est petit quand on le contemple du haut de la 
mére de Glace!” (Signé) “ Perrichon.”’ 

“ Je ferai observer 4 M. Perrichon que la mer de Glace n’ayant 
pas d’enfants, l’e qu’il lui attribue devient un dévergondage 
grammatical.” (Signé) ‘ Le Commandant.” 


Nevertheless from actual observation I am led to 
conclude that the Englishman has a quite special 
inaptitude for this class of composition. If it be 
worth attempting at all (which I am far from 
allowing) it is worth doing well: for this much at 
any rate may be conceded, that man’s invention has 
hit on no severer test of man’s habit of mind and 
bearing. It lies open to all to accept or decline the 
test: but the man who accepts exposes himself more 
frankly than he who writes an epic, and must 
justify himself, his wit and temper and breeding, 
in the space of two or three lines, 


It takes him at a disadvantage, too; unsupported 
by the routine of daily work which gives occupation 
to the least thoughtful and a decency of bearing 
even to the tactless ; confronted by unfamiliar scenes 
and foreign modes of life and points of view. Now 
the carriage of the Englishman abroad has become a 
by-word: and by “abroad” is not meant “ beyond 
the four seas.” The proper attitude of the tourist is 
one of humility. He may be a remarkably fine 
fellow in his own home, but just now he is walking 
about on other people's territory : territory which is 
free to him, in a sense, but (apart from all question 
of legal ownership) can never belong to him as it 
belongs to the people who dwell upun it and to whom 
it is consecrated by their own and their fathers’ 
use and wont. In so far as he has no share in this 
consecration he walks about on sufferance; and the 
very last demeanour which becomes him is that 
_attitude of condescension, more or less polite, which 
he usually adopts. He talks of “natives” lightly. 


The word should remind him of his own disability. 
He writes in the Visitors’ Book—* Being accustomed 
to Wolverhampton, I am greatly pleased with this 
coast’; or “ After a week's stay in this picturesque 
little spot, I can add my testimony to the honesty 








and civility of its inhabitants "—forgetting that it 
is his own claim to these amiable qualities that has 
really been standing on trial during that period. 


The merely jocular entries, on the other hand, 
mainly illustrate the difficulty which dull people 
find in being funny without hurting somebody's 
feelings, or rather their inability to make distinction 
between fun and offensiveness. I knew a couple 
who commenced innkeeping with a visitors’ book; 
and believing it their duty, as host and hostess, to 
start the conversation (so to speak), with much 
labour produced this distich :— 


“Tourists and visitors come to see this place, 
And leave beliind them no disgrace,” 


Poor souls! As far as literature could do it, 
the first season's yield falsified the proposition, 
and even as an aspiration made it wholly vain. 


Still, since the Young Ladies’ Album has fallen 
into desuetude and the Inn Album now provides 
the cheapest outlet for effusive rhyming, it does 
seem more than a little odd that passable verse 
should be so rare in Visitors’ Books. Dolgelly did 
once enshrine a superb, if unquotable, epigram ; 
but the shrine has been rifled, I believe. Rude 
hands have torn away and made off with the page 
which “J. K.S.” bequeathed to the Pen-y-gwryd 
Hotel in 1880; but the verses have been recovered 
and are now to be read in Messrs. Macmillan & 
Bowes’ complete edition of the works of that 
lamented genius. Nay, they shall be read here 
also :— 

Within the bounds of this Hotel 
Which bears the name of Pen-y-gwryd, 
A black and yellow hound doth dwell, 
By which my friend and I were worried. 
Our object is not to imply 
That he assaulted, bit or tore us; 
In fact he never ventured nigh, 
Except when food was ont badens us, 
But when the scent of ham and eggs 
Announced the breakage of our fast, 
He came and twined about our legs 
And interrupted our repast. 
We drove him from us through the door ; 
He reappeared ; we tried the casement ; 
He seemed to rise out of the floor 
And importuned us as before, 
To our unspeakable amazement. 
But timely succour Fortune brought us ; 
One word of Welsh we chan to know, 
And that a fellow-guest had taught us, 
It meant “ Unpleasant Creature, go!” 
Stranger ! If you should chance to meet him, 
Oh do not pull, or kick, or push, 
Or execrate, or bribe, or beat him, ; 
But make a sound resembling “ Cwsh !” 


Shenstone left on the pane of the “ Red Lion” 
at Henley four lines that will probably outlive 
even “ Alexander Selkirk,” “The Schoolmistress,” 
and “ My banks they are furnished with bees.” And 
the late Professor Blackie once left, near the Lizard, 
an epigram, in fourteen six-line stanzas: but he was 
an “exceptional person.” From another book I once 
extracted the following :— 


“Oh happy, happy days! when childhood’s cares 
ere soon forgotten ! 
But now, when dear ones all around are still the same, 
Where will they be in ten years’ time?” 


The application of which I took to be general. 
Still, it seems a queer verse to write in an inn. 

I wonder, though, that nobody has tried his hand 
before now at an anthology of the Visitors’ Books 
of England. It would probably yield a very poor 
garland. For if you consider its range, even good 
English poetry contains surprisingly little of what I 
may call the holiday spirit. Our bards take their 
first sight of Staffa or Teneriffe so very seriously; 
and nobody seems quite able to recapture the mood 
of Clough’s “ Bothie.” One might, however, start a 
competition among collectors. Perhaps the Editor 
of the SPEAKER will offer a prize. A.T.Q.C, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOL 

Memoir OF JoHN NicHon, Proressor oF ENGLISH LITER- 

ATURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. By Professor 

Knight, St. Andrews. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 

ROFESSOR KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, who is well 

known to all lovers of poetry as the editor of the 
best edition of Wordsworth’s poems, has given us 
in the present volume a sketch of the life of his 
friend John Nichol, who held for many years the 
chair of English Literature in the University 
of Glasgow, and died in London two years ago. 
Unlike many recent writers, who lessen the chance 
that their biographies will be widely read by con- 
structing them on a scale quite unsuited to a busy 
age, Mr. Knigh! has compressed this Life within 
comparatively narrow limits. He has done his 
work well. His friendship for the subject of the 
biography has neither led him into extravagant 
praise nor disposed him to conceal weaknesses. He 
has given us what seems to be a faithful picture 
of a man in whose character, no less than in his 
intellect, there were many points both peculiar and 
interesting. Had his correspondence with the 
many eminent men whom he counted among his 
friends — Mazzini, Kossuth, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Longfellow, and J. S. Mill were only the most dis- 
tinguished of many distinguished names—been pre- 
served, it could not fail to have greatly enhanced the 
value of this biography. Unfortunately, however, 
comparatively few of the letters, either of Nichol 
himself or of his friends to him, appear to survive. 
The subject of the memoir does not seem to have kept 
any diary or journal from which the minor incidents 
of his life could be reconstructed; and though he 
was always keenly interested in public affairs, he 
took no very active part in them, and therefore did 
not become associated with public events. This 
want of material is to some extent compensated by 
a series of autobiographical letters written by Nichol 
to his wife soon after their marriage, in which he 
collected the recollections of childhood and boyhood. 
They are extremely well written—indeed, they strike 
us as perhaps better written, so far as style goes, 
because more simple and easy, than anything which 
their author produced for the public in his more 
mature years; and it is a great pity that he did not 
put down a similar series of reminiscences of his life 
at Oxford as an undergraduate and a private tutor, 
for he was the centre of an interesting society, and 
the University was passing then through a period of 
transition a life-like description of which could not 
have failed to be instructive. 

John Nichol was born in 1833, and was the son of 
a very able and accomplished man, who had been 
headmaster of the Grammar School of Montrose and 
was for the last twenty-three years of his life Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 
Young Nichol became a student in the University at 
fifteen years of age and proceeded to Balliol College, 
Oxford, as a Snell Exhibitioner at the age of 
twenty-two. Being some years older than his con- 
temporaries there, and much more mature in his 
thoughts and tastes, he seems to have been out of 
sympathy with undergraduate life, and to have 
derived little enjoyment from his first Oxford years. 
But when he had obtained his degree—a brilliant one 
—and begun to take private pupils, his reputation 
was immediately established as a teacher of quite re- 
markable gifts. He had a wide range of knowledge, 
great powers of arrangement, and a keen interest 
in his subjects, especially in philosophy and logic, 
which made both his lectures and his private talk 
with his pupils in the highest degree stimulating 
and instructive. Nor did he ever condescend to 
anything that savoured of cramming for the schools. 
“ Coaching,” as it was called, was then far more 
general at Oxford than it has been of late years, 
because the instruction which the University and 
the Colleges provided was less ample in quantity 








and less efficient in quality than it has since 
become. Probably no coach during the ten years 
before Nichol’s time and the thirty years since his 
time acquired a fame comparable to his for giving 
teaching of a really high type, not directed merely 
to examination success, but permanently enriching 
the student’s mind. 

In 1862 he was appointed to be the first Professor 
of English Literature at Glasgow, and remained in 
that chair for the rest of his active life. He en- 
deavoured twice, but both times without success, to 
exchange it for a chair of Philosophy. These dis- 
appointments were keenly felt, and, added to almost 
constant ill-health, threw a certain shadow over his 
life, which would have been much darker but for 
the singular happiness—on which his biographer 
dwells—of his married life. He was, however, a 
most efficient professor; and as literature had now 
become his subject, he was the more ready to write 
on purely literary subjects. His lives of Byron, 
Burns, Bacon, and Carlyle are well known, and are 
all excellent pieces of work, thorough and vigorous, 
though sometimes a little strained in style, and 
rather more pronounced and unqualified in their 
deliverances of critical opinion than those of a 
master of literary criticism ought perhaps to 
be. He also published a drama on the life of 
Hannibal, and another entitled The Death of 
Themistocles, as well as some minor poems. Both 
were forcibly conceived, and contain striking 
passages; but neither obtained any great success, 
partly, perhaps, because they were written not 
exactly in the key of the epoch he lived in. His 
own ideas and methods were by no means flexible, 
and he retained in literature, though not in 
politics, the tastes and tendencies of his early 
years. It was a part of his very marked in- 
dividuality not to be readily affected, except in the 
way of antagonism, by the opinions and habits of 
the place in which he dwelt. He was a loyal and 
constant friend, but, even with his friends, apt to 
dwell upon points of difference as much as, or more 
than, on points of agreement; while in publicly 
advocating his views he had a superb disdain of 
popularity. But there was never any malignity in 
his hatreds; if they were strongly expressed, this 
came from the impulsiveness of his nature. He was 
equally vehement in bestowing praise, and totally 
free from the jealousies or carpings of small natures. 
He was from first to last intensely interested in 
whatever he did, and gave freely of his own time 
and pains, even when his health was far from 
strong, to all causes which he held to be good ones, 
It was this ardour, this passion, one might say, 
which he threw into his undertakings, no less than 
the breadth and richness of his culture, which made 
him so brilliant and impressive a lecturer, and 
so conspicuous a figure in the academic life of 
Scotland. 





TWO HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
TurovcH tHE Dotomites. By Alex. Robertson, D.D. 
London: George Allen. 


In THE Voucanic Erren. By Katherine S. Macquoid and 
Gilbert S. Macquoid. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


From whatever point of view, except one, we look 
at it, Dr. Robertson’s account of the Dolomites 
is full of interest. Geologically, historically, politic- 
ally, and artistically, the mountainous region north 
of Venice, including as it does some of Italia 
Irredenta, is well worth studying and seeing. For 
is it not here proved that, the hills not being ever- 
lasting, patriotism and courage are more enduring 
than they are, that the name of Titian adds a glory 
to this very landscape, and that Browning and 
Asolo show us that art and poetry make the whole 
world kin? In some places the effect of water is 
quite weird. “Where is now a green pool,” says 
Dr. Robertson, “a mill once stood, which went down 
bodily one night, and nothing of it was ever again 
seen.” The mountains rise to the height of nearly 
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12,000 feet, and the reader who cannot go to scale 
them—as many of our countrymen have done as 
pioneers—and see the glorious tints with which they 
are touched and in which they bathe, may gain a 
very good idea of their beauties from the wealth 
of illustration with which the book abounds. 

There is something of the Swiss spirit about the 
history of this Province of Cadore. This brave and 
free people within a people have had a noble history, 
and were for a long period blessed with a Republic 
and Constitution of their own. Titian’s patent of 
nobility, it will be remembered, was made ineffective 
by the democratic self-denying ordinance of his 
countrymen, whose earlier resolution to give the 
right hand of fellowship to Venice was so creditable 
to both Republics. The following passage gives a 
faithful picture of the emotions which were excited 
by the struggle for freedom and nationality a 
quarter of a century ago. In speaking of the 
“noble, liberal, enthusiastic, patriotic priest Natale 
Talamini,”’ the author says: “ Latterly his patriotism 
showed itself in an expressive way. Every morning 
at sunrise he climbed to the top of the Nass de 
Crepa, a hill behind his house, and, looking towards 
the east, he raised his hands and blessed Cadore; 
looking southward, he blessed Italy; to Pelmo he 
took off his hat, and prayed for his native village of 
Pescul; then, glancing westward towards Cortina 
(which forsook Italy for Austria), he turned his 
back on it, and, with a gesture of supreme contempt, 
fled rapidly home down the mountain-side.” In 
whimsical contrast to this love of freedom on the 
part of many priests—and the laymen claim it as 
towards the Church—is the widespread taste among 
them for ensnaring birds. The picture of the parish 
priest of Tai sitting concealed in a lilac hedge—while 
the little birds, allured by others in cages, are 
caught on the limed twigs—plucking the small 
victims, and listening to his choir-boy while he reads 
the oflices, is difficult to match, unless it be by that 
of the parishioners who had a deal in a yoke of oxen 
while on their knees “ assisting at the Mass.” Many 
of the men go to America to get together a modest 
fortune and so return to enrich their native valleys 
with it. “ Each village has in America its own place, 
to which all its emigrants go, and its own special 
industry there, which they all follow.” If the 
emigrants take wife and children with them they 
do not return. 

We have excepted one important matter from 
the interests aroused and dealt with in this book. 
The Alpine climber will be disappointed if he 
expects to find the peaks and passes, the glaciers 
and moraines discussed by an expert. We merely 
state this fact; for, though it does of course reduce 
its value to the ardent race of mountaineers, the 
volume still appeals to the more numerous class who 
are content with lower elevations, and who waive, 
not without compensations, the element of danger. 
There is, however, room left for another essay 
on the climbing of the Dolomites. And quite 
& propos Mr. Davies now republishes his “ Dolomite 
Strongholds” (George Bell & Sons)—that exciting 
little book which tells of strolls along terraces 
a few inches wide over abysses. two thousand 
feet deep without even the matrix of a fossil for a 
handrail. We can scarcely help regretting that 
some of the author's own drawings should appear in 
this otherwise well-illustrated and turned-out book. 
To the expert they may have the advantage of 
certain technical notes, but to everyone else they 
must have the effect of burlesquing a serious and 
entertaining story. Though Mr. Davies’ “ business 
is with the mountaineering character of the district 
rather than with its beauty,” we may supplement 
Dr. Robertson by one sentence from this peak- 
compeller on the latter subject. “ When the sun-rays 
slope at eventide, or, better still, when the valleys 
fall and the mountains rise, the purple shadows 
deepen, then the Dolomite summits seem to drink 
in the rosy sunbeams, and glow as if transfused 
with fire.” 





Before we part from this other most interesting 
book of Dr. Robertson's, let us stand for a moment 
with the author on the summit of Monte Zucco, 
whither he had ascended in “ the company of all the 
cows and calves, sheep, and goats of Tai, which were 
being led to high sweet pastures.” Two thousand 
feet below lies that most wonderful of sights, 
rushing water too far away to hear. “ Around in 
every direction towered the giant Dolomites—the 
throne of Pelmo, with its icy cushion ; Civetta, with 
its rosy-coloured peaks; King Antelao with its 
crystal crown; and the great chain of the 
Marmarole leading the eye eastward and south- 
ward to Tudaio and Duranno, with all the villages 
in the valley of the Piave beyond Pieve, cradled in 
their embrace, and the old Salagona chapel standing 
out in its solitariness. As we sat in the sunshine 
enjoying the wonderful scene, the sound of bells 
came softly up from many villages, reminding us 
that midday had come.” “ Through the Dolomites” 
is certainly a guide-book, but it is a guide-book on 
a very high level, a careful, sympathetic, pleasant 
book, which either on the epot or here at home it 
will be a joy to have. 

In these holiday days one could scarcely do 
better—if a certain amount of leisureliness is 
congenial to us—than follow in the track of Mrs. 
Macquoid through “the volcanic Eifel.” Before we 
look at her new book we may hazard a shrewd guess 
that she will not be content with peopling the district 
about which she writes with the children of this age 
and race, but will tell us in her charming style the 
legends and traditions which are sure not to be 
absent from this district—for does it not border on 
the Rhine? As a matter of fact, of course, Mrs. 
Macquoid does tell us many legends varying in 
credibility : when she tells of Georg Pyrmont and 
the Schwanen Ritter of Cleves—the two swan 
stories—we almost regret that she should not have 
been at the first making of them, so that she might 
have introduced even a few more marvels at the 
beginning to gain in volume as time went on. Those 
legends which explain the spiritual reasons of 
physical features in the landscape are those which 
the soul of Mrs. Macquoid specially loveth. She 
tells with infinite gusto the story of such an event 
as the substitution of the Weinfelder Maar for the 
Castle of Weinfeld. There is, as there ought to be, 
“a beautiful moral” in these tales: chiefly do we 
rejoice when the devil is made to pack the truants 
off to church! Manderscheid, “the pearl of the 
Eifel,” was parted from with perhaps the keenest 
regret, and if we will only use our hints, we may, 
from Mrs. Macquoid’s book, pick out the most 
comfortable inns, and may generally glean much 
of that information which adds to the comfort 
of life. We take it for granted that the same 
courteous and kindly methods of treating the 
natives should also be adopted by anyone attempt- 
ing to use these hints. When a district appeals to 
Mrs. Macquoid’s feeling of romance, she clothes it 
with an atmosphere which it does not easily lose. 
Perhaps it may seem that her heart still clings to 
France—to Normandy and Brittany and the 
Ardennes, which she has made her own—and this 
voleanic country may not contain, in her eyes, a 
people so picturesque as she has before described ; 
but the whole impression given by the book is one 
of beauty and peace, kindliness and romance— 
German, not French. We shall be interested to 
observe what studies of character in this neighbour- 
hood may fall from the novelist’s pen. 

We notice in the account of these wanderings 
that “ the artist,” Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid, R.L, was 
continually missing something which it would have 
been good to see owing to the task placed upon him 
of illustrating the book. The results of his self- 
sacrifice are excellent, and the publisher is to be 
congratulated, too, on reproducing them so well. 
Schloss Eltz, the spires at Cologne, and the Nieder- 
burg, among very many, are perhaps peculiarly 
pleasing. Besides “the artist’ there glides into 
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this book in a somewhat mysterious way “the 
angler,” Mr. Gilbert S. Macquoid, without whose 
sometimes solitary rambles this interesting account 
of a country near at hand could not have been by 
any means so complete. 





SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 


A History oF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY 
IN CHRISTENDOM. By Andrew Dickson White, LL.D., 
ete., late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. In Two Volumes. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Tus is a most unscientific work, though full of the 
praise of science. It curiously exemplifies the very 
qualities and characteristics of mind it has been 
written to condemn. It has the faults inseparable 
from a book whose author is a man at once of 
extensive reading and most perverse mind. We 
regret to say this of Dr. Andrew White. Few 
Americans are better known or more esteemed on 
this side of the Atlantic, or more respected and 
trusted on his own. As a professor he helped 
largely to found and to organise the active and 
progressive School of Modern History in America, 
and to him some of the best-known names engaged 
in its cultivation in American colleges owe their 
inspiration. Everyone, too, who has visited Cornell 
must have had occasion to admire both his legisla- 
tive and administrative capacity. He did much to 
make that University typical of the soil, contribut- 
ing to the circle of academic sciences a whole series 
of disciplines designed to qualify her sons for the 
better service of their country. While jealously 
cultivating the older studies—classical literature 
and ancient philosophy—he showed how a Univer- 
sity could through modern arts create a culture 
eminently qualified to prepare citizens for a state 
which has so much to gain from Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Practical Mechanics. And when he had 
thus achieved eminence in his own field of historic 
study and of academical organisation he was fitly 
delegated to serve his country in one of the most 
responsible and honourable diplomatic offices abroad. 
And now those of us who hope that Venezuela 
may be made to bring the countries together, instead 
of putting them fatally apart, turn hopeful and 
expectant eyes to a Commission which has on it no 
more honoured name than that of Andrew White. 

And so we can honestly say that when we opened 
this book it was with the hope of finding a work 
which should do justice to the reputation of its 
author. We regret to find—instead of the serious 
and learned book which we had expected—a work 
which is erudite without being scholarly, earnest 
without being serious—a sort of Quixotic book, full 
of a generous chivalry for freedom and truth and 
humanity, but finding delight in tilting against 
mythical foes, or at least foes who have no right 
to the names in which they are disguised, and 
with which they are here dignified. 

For one thing the title of the book seems to us a 
complete misnomer. Science has from the moment of 
its birth been at war with ignorance, or prejudice, or 
folly, but surely not with theology, which must be 
said, in any tolerable sense of the term, to belong 
to the great army of the sciences. Theology has 
from its origin laboured to find more adequate forms 


' for the expression of its transcendental ideas, but 
‘ has surely not wasted its energies in a bootless and 


irritating conflict against knowledge. It may be that 
ignorance has often assumed a theological form, but 
it does not therefore become theology. It may be 
that science has, in the persons of its most dis- 
tinguished representatives, often embodied the 
bitterest prejudices and exhibited the most fatuous 
folly ; but the ignorance and the folly did not there- 
fore become scientific ; nor would it be fit to speak 
of these disagreeable things as science. It is certain 
that the history of science is, under one aspect, a 








and of beliefs forsaken; yet while those theories, 
positions, and beliefs were held, they were regarded 
as the standards of all intelligence, which to doubt 
were to be derided. Our author seems to imagine 
that whenever a divine is enlightened he becomes a 
man of science, or that whenever he cultivates any 
secular discipline he ceases to be a theologian. He 
says, “In Eagland, Protestantism was at first hardly 
more favourable toward the Royal Society, and the 
great Dr. South denounced it in his sermons as 
irreligious.” We do not know why Dr. South should 
be made the voice of Protestantism judging the 
Royal Society. For who foundedit? Why, some of 
the most eminent theologians of the day—Bishop 
Wilkins, an ingenious divine if ever there was 
one, remarkable for his speculations in various 
branches of theology as well as of science and 
philosophy ; the Rev. John Wallis, who was indeed 
a mathematician, but no less a divine, and even 
secretary to the Westminster Assembly; Robert 
Boyle, a chemist, no doubt, but also in his way 
a theologian—nay, the founder of a lectureship 
established expressly for the vindication of theo- 
logical ideas. And this is only a typical illustration 
of the author’s method. Famous theologians are 
enlisted in the warfare against theology; futile 
sectaries are enlisted in the warfare against science. 
But a writer ought to be discriminative and see 
that he cannot represent scientific movements led 
by theologians as directed against theology, while 
representing movements led by ignorance and 
bigotry as the warfare of theology against science. 

The same point may be illustrated from the 
author's version of such movements peculiar to our 
century as Geology and as Evolution. The history 
of Geology represents much more the stages in 
a conflict of scientific doctrines with scientific 
doctrines than a period of warfare between a unity 
called geology and another unity called theology. 
The geologists were as much divided among them- 
selves as were the theologians as to the speculations 
and successive hypotheses of geology ; and some of 
the most eminent men among the geologists were 
theologians. We do not know by what right Bishop 
Wilberforce is made to embody the attitude of 
theology to Evolution. We did not know that any- 
body regarded him as a serious theologian, or as an 
authority in theology. Before he had spoken, one of 
the most eminent theologians the nineteenth century 
has known had pronounced in favour of Darwin. And 
certainly we could match from the side of science the 
bitter speeches against evolution which our author 
quotes from the side of what he is pleased to call theo- 
logy. Darwin felt the action and the words of Richard 
Owen more than he felt the speech of Bishop 
Wilberforce—-the one man amused him, but the 
other man wounded him deeply where he was 
most sensitive. In truth, the warfare is neither a 
matter of science nor of theology against each 
other ; but it is of both and of all forms of human 
knowledge against the ignorance, prejudice, and 
superstition which, now ir. the one, and now in the 
other, attempt to arrest che march of thought and 
the emancipation of mind. 

There was a better and more historical problem 
that our author might have brought his great 
knowledge to illustrate and develop. He might 
have shown the affinities and helpful interrelations 
of theology and science. How theology has been 
an impulse rather than a hindrance to the progress 
of science, and how science has enlarged and 
enriched the mind and the province of theology. 
Our author speaks of the ancient and medizeval views 
regarding creation. Has he ever thought how 
much the very idea of creation tended to the birth 
of science? It is not the case that the gods of the 
ancient religions were creators. The gods of Greece 
and of Rome were themselves creatures. They 
belonged to the order of nature; stood in it, made, 
not makers. When men first framed the question 
“ Whence this broad bosomed earth and the starry 
heaven?” they never dreamed of finding their real 
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cause in a deity. They sought it in chaos, or in 
chance, or in water, or in air, or in fire—anywhere 
rather than in God. The idea of a God as a creator 
introduced the notion of a rational cause, of a 
regulated will, of all the ideas that modern men 
have laboured to depersonalise and have named 
law or order or a force or substance, or a power 
not ourselves. 

The multitude of superstitions which Dr. White 
summarises under the name of theology came not 
from it, but were survivals of an older time. They 
were the dreams of a period when men knew no 
Creator, surviving into a period when they were 
coming to believe in one. What is theology but 
the ideal interpretation of the universe—its inter- 
pretation through ethical and rational rather than 
through mythological, elemental, or material ideas? 
The struggle of mind onwards has been towards the 
discovery of these transcendental ideas; but it is 
characteristic of our author that the very men he 
makes accomplish the work which abolished the old 
theological conception of the universe—Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton—were one 
and all, in the strict sense, theologians, and have 
been among our highest contributors to the theo- 
logical interpretation of the universe. 

A book like this would have been more intelligible 
to us a generation ago. Buckle was amusing as well 
as instructive; Draper was suggestive, if irritating; 
Dr. White is disappointing and discouraging, for we 
had hoped that one who had read and thought and 
accomplished so much would have taken a view at 
once more scientific and more historical—that is, 
simply just to the actual facts and course of the 
history of thought; while it would only have been 
philosophical to have seen the meaning and the end 
and the impulse of all as involved in the native and 
inexorable quest of man after the true and the 
beautiful and the good. 


THE NEW SHAH. 


Persta Revisitep. (1895.) With remarks on HIM. 
Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the present situation in Persia. 
(1896.) By General Sir Thomas Edward Gordon, K.C.LE., 
C.B., C.S.1. Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 


Tuils is a book which, despite its intrinsic value and 
the reputation of its author, could have had but a 
restricted circulation under ordinary circumstances. 
The assassination of the late Shah, however, has 
invested Persia with a special interest for the 
moment, and there will now be hundreds, probably, 
to turn over General Sir Thomas Gordon's pages 
where normally there would be, let us say, dozens, 
or scores at most,—a state of things upon which both 
author and public may be congratulated, for the 
volume is well worth reading, and deserves to sell. 
As first written, it was, we learn, ready for publica- 
tion when the news of Nasr-ed-Din’s murder was 
received. To the account, therefore, of the actual 
visit to Persia last year, General Gordon felt that he 
must add some remarks upon the present condition 
of affairs if his record were to be of any use. It is 
to these remarks, naturally, that one is inclined first 
to turn, and especially to those passages in which he 
speculates as to the true meaning of the late Shah’s 
death and describes for us the character and pros- 
pects of his successor. 

General Gordon seems to entertain little doubt 
that the murder was instigated not by the Babis, to 
whose aims and practices he devotes an interesting 
and really informing chapter, but, as is generally 
supposed, by Jemal-ed-Din, the religious agitator, 
whose dream it is to effect the union of all the 
different Mussulman sects, and to see “ Islam ruling 
as one power from Constantinople to Pekin.” 
Jemal-ed-Din, he thinks, had seen during his stay 
in Persia in 1890, when he was hospitably received 
by Nasr-ed-Din as a man of learning and letters, 
that the Shah’s authority was too strong for there 








to be any hope of a successful revolution in his life. 
time. But by this time, if such be indeed the real 
explanation of the crime, the hopes that were 
founded on it must have been shattered, for its 
horror has been so intensified, General Gordon 
assures us, from being committed in the holy shrine 
of the sainted Shah Abdul Azim, that the reaction 
will result in still stronger attachment to the throne 
of the Kajars. 

In his article in the Nineteenth Century, Sir 
Lepel Griffin speaks of the new Shah as one who has 
“for years administered, through subordinate 
governors, but still in the independent manner of 
Persian viceroys, a large and important province.” 
This hardly tallies with General Gordon's account 
of the new Shah's experience in ruling, though in 
Sir Lepel’s opinion of Mozuffer-ed-Din’s capacity he 
coincides entirely. The first of these subordinate 
governors, Amir-i-Nizam, now Governor-General 
of Kurdistan and Kermanshah, is described as a 
man of strong character, influential, and wealthy. 
While he was at Tabriz, “his energetic manage- 
ment left nothing for the Prince to do, and as, 
moreover, a policy of caution debarred him (the 
Prince) from taking a very active part in public 
affairs, he occupied himself chiefly with the simple 
amusements of a country gentleman.” There follows 
a brief character sketch, which is worth quoting 
in full :— 
interested in his horse-breeding farms 
established on the fine pasture-lands of Maragha, near Lake 
Arumia, and made frequent visits there. He is a good horse- 
man, and a keen sportsman with gun and rifle and falcon, jast 
as his father was, and his love of life in the open brought 
him much in contact with the people in a manner that developed 
the good nature for which he is known. He possesses in a large 
measure the pleasing characteristics of a nomad chief, and on 
the departure of the Amir-i-Nizam his personal qualities, added 
to the sympathetic exercise of his duties, made his rule popular.” 


“He was great] 


However, if he had not much scope for the 
display of abilities he has had excellent oppor- 
tunities, through his association with enlightened 
companions and Ministers, of preparing himself for 
the position of sovereign. As to his supposed 
leaning towards Russia, General Gordon thinks 
there has been a good deal of exaggeration. Here 
is what he has to say on the subject :— 


“Tt has been said of him that he is entirely Russian in 
his inelinations, and considering his long residence at Tabriz, 
within view, as it were, of the great power of Russia's vast 
Empire, it would be strange if he had not been strongly im- 
pressed with the vital necessity of securing the goodwill of the 
Czar, and we may feel certain that the advice and opinions of 
the two Nazirs I have mentioned, Amir-i-Nizam and Haji Mirza 
Abdul Rahim, formerly Persian Minister at St. Petersburg, 
were to this effect. But it does not follow that his mind is 
wholly bent in that one direction.” 


We may quote one other passage of interest :— 


“His position made it absolately necessary that he should 
avoid all appearance of impatience of subjection to the Central 
Government, and he showed considerable tact in never giving 
cause for suspicion upon this point. He was most successful in 
keeping clear of everything that could offend the susceptibilities 
of his royal father, and was always regarded as a dutiful son 
and a loyal subject. His was a most difficult position to fill, and 
the fact that he filled it to the satisfaction of the Shah proves 
that he possesses the qualities of prudence, patience and good 


judgment.” 


Sir Lepel Griffin has commented upon the new 
Shah’s accession to the throne having been achieved 
so smoothly, despite his absence from Teheran and 
the greater opportunities of rural claimants for a 
coup d'état, as constituting a proof of his acknow- 
ledged fitness for the post. From General Gordon’s 
account, however, it would seem that Mozuffer- 
ed-Din’s installation was in itself in the nature of 
a coup d'état. Within four hours of Nasr-ed- 
Din’s death, Sadr Azam, the Prime Minister, 
in whose praises all students of Persian affairs 
seem to unite, summoned to the palace all the 
Ministers, state officials, military commanders, and 
all the most influential citizens—inviting also the 
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British Minister and the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires 
—and in their presence wired to the Vali Ald the 
allegiance of the whole party there assembled, 
and next morning the succession of Mozuffer-ed 
Din was publicly proclaimed. This prompt action 
may be said to have taken the wind out of the 
sails of any wertd-be pretenders to the throne. 

This was not the first occasion upon which the 
telegraph has been efficacious in securing the well- 
being of the government of Persia. Amongst the 
many other matters of interest touched upon in 
General Gordon’s volume is his account of the 
Persian Telegraph Department and of the elaborate 
system of espionage, as this secret service may be 
described, to which it was adapted by the late 
Shah, to the occasional discomfort of unscrupulous 
and rapacious Governors and the relief of their 
unfortunate victims. Here is one instance which 
came under the personal knowledge of the author :— 


“A local dignitary in a distant province fell under the 
frown of the Prince Governor, who, actuated by greed, imposed 
on him a heavy fine for an imaginary offence. This fine was 
not paid, on which a charge of contumacy was made, and this 
was punished by the cruel bastinado and imprisonment. The 
telegraph master, notwithstanding the fact of the Governor 
being a near relative of the late Shah, reported the circumstance 
in all its details, The Shah, after personal inquiry, 
ordered the release of the prisoner, and, on being informed some 
days later that this had not been done, the telegraph master was 
directed to take the telegraphic royal message to the prison and 
see it instantly obeyed. The official carried out his instruction, 
and the guards at once set the prisoner free.” 


There are a number of other points in “ Persia 
Revisited” to which one would like to refer did 
space permit. It must suffice, however, to say in 
conclusion that the volume is not less interesting 
in itself than it is opportune in the moment of its 
appearance. 





THE HOME RULE PARLIAMENT. 


A Drary or THE Home Rute PARLIAMENT, 1892—1895. 
By Henry W. Lucy. London: Cassell & Co. 
TxHosE who know the works of Mr. Lucy—and what 
man interested in public life does not ?—will hardly 
need to be told that his latest volume isa fascinating 
and delightful book. Whenever Mr. Lucy writes 
about the House of Commons he makes his readers 
feel that he has imbibed the spirit of the place. He 
knows it so well, he has studied it so closely, he has 
such a wealth of reminiscence and of anecdote at his 
command, his appreciation of its moods and his judg- 
ment of the actors in it are so discriminating and so 
sympathetic, that his picture of the place commends 
itself as true at once. And when this picture is 
drawn in vivid colours and enlivened with a keen 
and ready wit, it brings before one the life of that 
intensely interesting assembly as the work of hardly 
any other writer does. The interest of the present 
vosume centres, of course, round the great struggle 
of 1893 over the Home Rule Bill. Beginning with 
the defeat of Lord Salisbury’s Government in August, 
1892, Mr. Lucy soon passes on to the history of that 
famous measure, and follows its progress almost 
daily, only pausing to note any striking incident 
which occurs. The hero of his story is inevitably 
Mr. Gladstone, and it is equally inevitable that 
the interest of his story should decline, together 
with the charm and interest of the House of 
Commons, when that heroic figure ceases to 
fill its pages and the eyes of men. Over the 
stiff battles of 1893, however, Mr. Lucy lingers 
lovingly, and he recalls their stir, their humours, 
and their manifold excitements with unquestioned 
force and skill. Mr. Chamberlain’s prominence in 
the work of obstruction, and Mr. Chamberlain's 
masterly address on the first reading of the Home 
Rule Bill—the most statesmanlike speech that he 
ever delivered—come in alike for discriminating 
notice. Sir W. Harcourt’s tact and forbearance in 
the character of Deputy Leader; Mr. Balfour's 
brilliant debating, not altogether free from lapses 








into bad judgment and bad taste; and, above all, 
Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous vitality, his unwearied 
patience, his splendid hopefulness, his consummate 
eloquence and power, are chronicled with unfailing 
vigour, and vividly recall those memorable scenes, 

The story of the sessions of 1894 and 1895 does 
not, of course, compare with this in interest. But 
Mr. Lucy is just as happy in his reminiscences of 
men and of events. Among the former, he reminds 
us of the phenomenal rise of Mr. Asquith to the 
front rank of party leaders; of the decline of Mr. 
Labouchere “ to a position amongst the least 
considered” members of the House; of Mr. Peel's 
dignity and perfect elocution; of the persistent 
questionings of Mr. Weir; of the portentous revolt 
of “The MacGregor ;” of the notoriety won by Mr. 
“Tommy” Bowles; of the reputation forfeited by 
Jabez Balfour ; and of all the stormy troubles which 
attended on the decision of the Government to re- 
place Mr. Courtney by Mr. Mellor in the chair. No 
incident which lends itself to picturesque treatment 
escapes his memory. No detail which lends itself to 
humour escapes his eye. The introduction of 
“kamarbunds” and fans in the sultry session of 
1893; the curious but ephemeral wrangle between 
Mr. Bryce and Mr. Curzon over the statistics of 
the Lancashire magistracy; the late Speaker's 
crushing rebuke of Mr. Conybeare for daring 
to hint that he had any political opinions; Mr. 
Mundella’s touching speech on his retirement; the 
notorious scrimmage in the House on the 27th of 
July, 1893, and the mysterious disappearance of 
Mr. Chamberlain from the lobbies on the 22nd of 
February, 1895—many such small points crop up in 
his narrative, and lose nothing by the way in which 
he tells them. Occasionally he brings before us an 
absurd incident or a happy phrase—Mr. John 
Kenelm Digby Wingfield-Digby, one of “the violets 
of the Conservative party, living a coy life on a 
bank under the shadow of the Gallery ;” or Mr. 
Gladstone declining to vote for a motion “ tainted 
with the almost mortal sin of ambiguity;” or a 
voice, somehow never identified, throwing the House 
into confusion by demanding “ what the devil are you 
talking about” in the middle of Mr. T. W. Russell's 
speech ; or Mr. H. W. L. Lawson pathetically asking 
whether it would be in order “to move an amend- 
ment to an amendment to an amendment upon an 
amendment amending a clause ;" or Lord Rosebery 
confessing, on his resignation, that “there are two 
supreme pleasures in life—one is ideal, the other 
real: the ideal is when a man receives the seals of 
office from the hands of his Sovereign; the real 
pleasure comes when he hands them back.” But 
the book is full of good things of this kind. Mr. 
Lucy’s wit and observation make him an admirable 
historian of the humours of Parliament. His shrewd 
and kindly judgment gives to his utterances more 
than a momentary value. And the considerable 
place filled in his pages by references to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, to whose memory he dedicates 
the book, is indirectly a proof how thoroughly Mr. 
Lucy understands his subject, and recognises the 
true sources of Parliamentary success, 





FICTION. 


Frotsam: Tue Stupy or a Lire. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Tue Wortp’s Great Snare. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
London: Ward & Downey. 

A Briwe-Exect. By Theo Douglas, London: Macmillan & 
Co. 


“ LOTSAM,” Mr. Merriman’s new story, if it lacks 

some of the features which secured so widespread 
aud spontaneous a popularity for “ The Sowers,” is 
in some respects a more subtle and serious piece of 
work. Mr. Merriman is one of those writers of 
fiction, too rarely to be met with, who combine a 
real study and mastery of character with the power 
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of inventing a stirring and bustling plot. The plot 
in “Flotsam” may, perhaps, lack a trifle of the 
strength which the plot of “The Sowers” had, but 
the character-studies of the book, and, above all, 
that of the hero of the story, excel in force anything 
in the earlier novel. We are told the story of the 
life of Harry Wylam, a poor waif floating on the 
stream of Time, who lacks the power of directing his 
own movements or controlling his own impulses, 
and who in the end comes to that utter grief which 
is the penalty exacted in this world of human weak- 
ness. It is his lot to be placed amid stirring scenes, 
and in circumstances that, if there had been any 
real manhood in his nature, would have led him to 
inevitable fortune. But the weak are weak, whether 
they march at the head of an army or loiter in a draw- 
ing-room ; and all Harry Wylam’s physical courage 
and daring in warfare does not suffice to save him 
from the fruits of his own moral cowardice and 
innate selfishness. He breaks the heart of a good 
woman, who sacrifices her whole life to him, only 
that he may become the victim of a cunning and 
vulgar adventuress and her villainof a father. This 
study of a life is very pathetic, chiefly because it is 
so very real. It marks a genuine advance in Mr. 
Merriman’s power as a writer of fiction, and it also 
furnishes us with fresh proof of his kinship with 
Thackeray as a student of human nature. As a 
novel, the book is entertaining—we might even say 
thrilling—from beginning toend. The Indian scenes, 
especially those connected with the siege of Delhi, 
are excellent, and we have had no incident of the 
great Mutiny quite so dramatic as that of Philip 
Lamond’s betrayal of the English secrets to the 
dusky enemy. As usual in Mr. Merriman’s novels, 
we have one striking portrait of the “still, strong 
man,” who can act, and who dare not lie. Wedo 
not know that such a character has ever been 
more forcibly depicted than in the Marqueray of 
“Flotsam.” Such a character would alone suffice to 
give distinction to the novel in which we find it; 
but in “Flotsam,” Marqueray, brilliant and im- 
pressive as he is, is but one of a host of portraits 
of real men and women who give a rare interest 
to a remarkable piece of work. 

Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, in “ The World's 
Great Snare,” has written what is very nearly an 
excellent novel. Exactly one half of it is, in fact, 
very good; and if the latter half be distinctly less 
satisfactory, that is chiefly because the scene of 
action is changed to more conventional ground, and 
the author is obviously less at ease in his dealings 
with the English aristocracy than in portraying the 
rough camp-life of Californian gold-diggers. The 
opening pages are full of dramatic vigour, 
and instantly strike the right note. A little 
mining encampment at the base of the Sierras, 
tenanted by the usual queer mixture of 
scoundrels, honest toilers, and reckless adventurers, 
furnishes the setting of the story. Here we are 
introduced to the hero, Bryan; the villain, Jim 
Hamilton ; and the beautiful, if not strictly moral, 
heroine, Myra. Many and thrilling are the adven- 
tures through which these three personages have to 
pass before their careers on the banks of the Blue 
River are at anend. Mr. Oppenheim has not shrunk 
from devising a plot stuffed full of complications, 
nor do we grumble at his doing so; but he was 
hardly wise to leave so much of the enigma 
unsolved till very near the end of this long story, 
since many points are thereby left shrouded in 
darkness which the reader should have been enabled 
to comprehend at an earlier stage. It is difficult, 
for instance, to keep up interest in Bryan’s resolute 
attempts to gain possession of certain documents 
held by the wicked Jim Hamilton, when all the time 
the reader is in ignorance as to how those docu- 
ments affect the hero's fortunes. But the story of 
the unselfish love of Myra—the wronged and deserted 
wife of Hamilton—for Bryan ; of her courage in seek- 
ing him across the terrible desert; of her constancy 


a way that is both interesting and pathetic. Bryan 
cannot return, or even comprehend, her great devo- 
tion, for his own heart is filled with love for a fair 
English aristocrat, the star of his wild and vagrant 
boyhood. Lady Helen Wessemer is his ideal woman, 
and it is for her sake that he is toiling for gold, 
that by enriching himself he may approach more 
nearly to an equality with her. The boyish 
dream eventually comes true. Bryan finds gold 
sufficient to make him enormously wealthy, and 
he returns to England, sets up as a country 
gentleman of fair culture, and demands the hand of 
Lady Helen Wessemer. Then comes his great dis- 
illusion. Lady Helen is not the paragon of womanly 
sweetness he had fancied her to be. Cold, proud, 
and narrow-minded, she is no fit mate for the ex- 
poacher, vagabond, and miner of those old wild days 
of Bryan's past. The rupture of their brief en- 
gagement, however, opens the way to Myra, who is 
finally recompensed for years of pain and longing 
by the free gift of Bryan’s real love. It will be 
seen that Mr. Oppenheim paints life in the colours 
of melodrama, and the long arm of coincidence has 
no small part in the working out of his story. But 
the vividness, briskness of action, and interesting 
episodes which mark the Californian part of the 
book make amends for much tediousness in its later 
portion ; and in the character of Myra Mr. Oppen- 
heim has achieved real success. 

“ A Bride-Elect,” apparently the work of a new 
writer, is a strong story, which falls only a very 
little way short of ideal excellence. With more 
experience, and greater elasticity of style, Theo 
Douglas might have made this tale of the mysterious 
disappearance of a bride on the eve of her marriage 
a really memorable bit of work. As it is, it suggests 
greater capacity on the part of the writer than is 
actually apparent in the book itself. The daughter 
of a country parson, happily engaged to a young 
squire, vanishes from her home mysteriously a few 
hours before her wedding day. She leaves behind 


her fate is unknown: but the reader is enabled to 
guess the secret from the first, and thus the mystery 
lacks the interest which it might have possessed if 
the story had been constructed with greater skill. 
It is the old story of a sinister neighbour, who has 
adopted strange views of life, and dabbles in the 
Black Arts, and who has desired to win the beautiful 
Barbara for himself. How it came to pass that the 
father of the missing bride never suspected him of 
being responsible for her disappearance is not 
explained. If the circumstances had really been 
those described in the story, the dullest person 
might have guessed the truth. But this does not 
prevent “A Bride-Elect” from being one of those 


ghostly appearances of the murdered Barbara 
harmonise with the general atmosphere of the 
book, and help to heighten the effect of a tale 
which, as we have said, misses real excellence by a 
very narrow line. 





THE MAGAZINES, 


Ow1nG to the political stagnation at home, the 
Presidential election in America and Li Hung 
Chang's visit to Europe figure somewbat prominently 
in the August magazines. An article on the election, 
by Mr. W. L. Alden in the Nineteenth Century, is 
alarmist to a degree, maintaining that a Republican 
victory will only avert the catastrophe for four 
years, since Mr. McKinley’s Protective policy is sure 
to bring about a commercial crisis which will cause 
a rally to the Silverites, resulting either in the ruin 
of the Eastern States or in civil war. Mr. A. Michie 
is full of admiration for the great viceroy, attributing 
his failure to regenerate China through foreign in- 





to him through good and evil times alike—is told in 


fluences to the vast amount of work imposed on or 





her no clue to her disappearance, and for months ' 


tales which the reader is reluctant to lay down - 
until he has reached the end. There is, perhaps,a | 
trifle too much of the supernatural in it, but the * 
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undertaken by him, and the lack of all support in 
carrying out his ideas. If his own life and that of 
his ally, the Empress Dowager, are prolonged, his 
Western experiences may, Mr. Michie thinks, pro- 
duce important results, less to the advantage of the 
English (through their own fault) than that of the 
Germans. Ina very important article on “ Arbitra- 
tion with America,” Mr. John Morley gives a full 
and clear analysis of the diplomatic position as it 
now stands, carefully distinguishing between the 
Venezuelan question and that of a general treaty of 
arbitrary obligation. A solution of the “ Settle- 
ments” difficulty seems already within sight, but 
the hearty co-operation of public opinion and the 
best intellects of both parties, which Lord Salisbury 
invites, is needed to avoid all chance of failure. 
As regards the wider question—where the exceptions 
clause is the main difficulty—Mr. Morley considers 
that Lord Salisbury has unconsciously exaggerated 
the scope of the treaty—that he lays too much stress 
on contingencies which would not be likely to arise 
in the case of England and America, supposing 
disputes involving territorial claims were submitted 
to obligatory and unconditional arbitration ; whilst 
the unsettled state of international law is, Mr. 
Morley adds, an argument rather for than against 
the establishment of a permanent tribunal. The 
tribunal will not be faultless, but it can be im- 
proved, and its existence will be a great safe- 
guard against war. Mr. J. Scott Montagu gives a 
sad account of the lack of food supplies in South 
Africa, caused by the rinderpest and other physical 
evils, which is retarding industrial enterprise and 
will only be remedied when the railway—now in 
rapid progress—is completed. Mr. J. M. Orpen 
describes the religion of the Matabele, which, he 
says, is an innocent worship of the generative 
principle in Nature; and Professor Max Miiller 
discusses the Vedinta system, with special reference 
to a “real Mahdtman” (saint or ascetic), viz. 
Ramakrishna Paramahausa, who died near Calcutta 
in 1886; many of his striking maxims are quoted. 
Father Clarke’s “ Training of a Jesuit,” Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s “Reminiscences of Professor Huxley,” and 
Mr. Sidney Low’s “ Decline of Cobdenism” are also 
noteworthy articles. 

A remarkable article on “ The Future of China,” 
signed L, in the Fortnightly Review, urges the 
necessity of compelling China to develop her 
natural resources—a task she will never undertake 
on her own account — whilst supporting the exist- 
ing régime against any aggressive action on the 
part of Russia. The editorial paper on the work 
of the Government does not spare Mr. Balfour, but 
it finds consolation for the Tories in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “ Imperial policy in the Colonies and his readi- 
ness to treat Free Trade as a variable expedient 
which may be modified,” and in Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s “statesmanlike attitude” on financial 
questions, in case the present leader does not 
come to his senses in due time. Olive Schreiner 
continues her graphic account of the life of Boers 
and Bushmen, but the moralising suggested by 
her theme is, perhaps, carried rather far. Dis- 
eussing the ethics of the Rougon Macquart series, 
Mr. R. E. S. Hart contends that M. Zola gives the 
lie to his own (presumable) views regarding 
Heredity and Circumstances by making the exercise 
of free will a main element in the development of 
his characters. Personal inspection of the clubs and 
shebeens in Cardiff, and the information he has 
gathered regarding the prospects of the Hotel de 
Marl have convinced Mr. H. L. Stephen that the 
Sunday Closing Act has caused certain evils in 
Wales, though he is not prepared to condemn it 
in toto. The complicated machinery employed for 
“Making a President” in the United States does 
not commend itself to Mr. F. H. Hardy, who objects 
to the exclusion of nearly a third of the population 
from the electoral vote—mainly through taxpaying 
and educational tests, which in the South are 
operative only on the negro population—whilst an 








alien may vote at two elections and yet never 
become a citizen. 

In the Contemporary Review, Professor Seth 
maintains that Mr. Balfour's unguarded, or rather 
perverse, use of the terms “ Authority” (meaning 
custom, education, the spirit of the age, and so on) 
and “Reason” (meaning the discursive or logical 
intellect) in “The Foundations of Belief” has 
misled critics. Mr. Balfour's argument really in- 
volves a conception of the Transcendental Reason 
not very different from that of the German Idealists. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor argues that, whilst Home Rule 
seems almost forgotten, hidden forces are working 
in its favour—viz. (1) the breakdown of the House 
of Commons, which shows its incapacity for under- 
taking so much work, and suggests local devolution 
(which would revive the question) as the only 
remedy; (2) the failure of the land system in the 
north of Ireland, which has produced a better feeling 
between the Ulster farmers and the Nationalist 
representatives; (3) the growth of Imperial sentiment, 
which will bring into prominence the principle of 
local self-government as it works in the Colonies, and 
increase the desire to conciliate Ireland through the 
influence of the views of Colonial statesmen. Mr. H. 
W. Wolff sees an excellent model for the organi- 
sation of sweated and unskilled labour in the 
braccianti, muratori, and other co-operative societies 
of North Italy which receive contracts from the 
municipal bodies. Mr. Andrew Lang quotes mar- 
vellous accounts of the fire-walking practised in 
Bulgaria, India, and various parts of Polynesia, 
which, he says, resembles the rite of the Hirpi 
mentioned by Pliny and Strabo, and may be identical 
with “passing through the fire” to Moloch. The 
other articles include a description of the Orange 
Society by Mr. Michael Macdonagh, a sketch of 
the Communism of Moravian Anabaptists by Mr, 
Richard Heath, and a comparison of passages in the 
Book of the Dead and the Psalms by Mr. J. Hunt 
Cooke. 

Among the political articles in the National 
Review is a eulogy of Mr. Chamberlain by Mr. B. C. 
Skottowe. Mr. George Meredith commends the nice 
choice of words, the delicacy of feeling, the restraint, 
both in that which is said and the manner in which 
it is said, which mark Mrs. Meynell’s two books of 
Essays; he adds some interesting remarks on the 
influence of journalism on literary style. Dr. Barry, 
criticising Zola’s “Rome,” finds the “Secret of 
Catholicism ’’—the source of the spell which works 
on all who enter the Eternal City—in the spirit of 
Christianity (embodied in “Roman Unity”), which 
assimilates and ennobles everything good in the life 
and works of man. Among the other articles is a 
lecture delivered before the Bimetallic League by 
Professor Walker in July. 

The ideal Cosmopolis forms the theme of an 
article by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the review 
which bears that name. He thinks that owing to 
national rivalry and the present methods of 
travelling, nations are really less in sympathy with 
one another than they were in former ages, and 
that the interests of humanity will be best furthered 
by organs promoting the free interchange of ideas. 
According to Mr. Justin McCarthy, “ Bloated Arma- 
ments” are quite unnecessary, since preparations 
for aggressive war in one country would at once 
become known in all others; he also condemns 
any extension of the Empire, and advises the 
Government to turn its attention to the con- 
dition of the poor in East London. Helene 
Lange advocates the extension of the political 
franchise to women, on the ground that men are 
incapable of understanding women’s true interests. 
“ Littérature d’Outre-Manche,” by M. Augustin Filon, 
has, of course, a special interest for English readers. 
There is another instalment of Turgenev’s corre- 
spondence; also some letters written by Wagner to 
Frau von Meysenbug, by whom they are published. 
M. Clarétie’s tale is brought to a close, whilst Mr. 
George Gissing and Herr Max Burckhard contribute 
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short stories, and M. Henri Lavedan a dramatic 
sketch. 

An interesting feature in the New Review is a 
verbatim record of the last interview between Li 
Hung Chang and the Marquis Ito, taken down by 
Chinese secretaries for the use of the Chinese 
Government, and contributed by Mr. E. H. Parker. 
Mr. J. Fitzmaurice Kelly takes up the cudgels on 
behalf of Spain against the Cuban rebels. “ A Child 
of the Jago,” by Mr. Arthur Morrison, which begins in 
this number, is the story of a little Arab inhabiting 
the Jago, “for one hundred years the blackest pit 
in London.” Mr. Francis Watt finds good points in 
the character of “ Bloody Jeffreys,” and Mr. David 
Hannay expresses his love for BrantOéme “ despite 
occasional descents into the infra-human.” In the 
Westminster Review we must note an appreciative 
little essay on Turgenev by Mr. Maurice Todhunter. 
By much the most striking article in Blackwood is 
“A Strange Episode in the Career of Major-General 
Sir James Browne,” an extraordinary case of mis- 
taken identity which has certainly had important 
political results. 

The Scottish Review is rich in historical articles— 
“Scotland under the Roundheads,” “ Christina, 
Queen of Sweden,” and “ The Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages.” “ Hjaltland” contains a full 
description of the Shetland Islands ; and an interest- 
ing article by Major Conder assigns an Asiatic origin 
to the native American races.—In the English 
Historical Review Mr. F. Haverfield argues for the 
continuity of “ Early British Christianity,” which, 
he thinks, probably grew up gradually through 
intercourse with Roman Gaul and Germany during 
the third century.—In the American Historical 
Review attention is naturally drawn to “ Recent 
Memoirs of the French Directory,” by Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens.—The most noteworthy articles in the 
Fort’m are “The Presidential Outlook,” by M. 
Leroy-Beaulien (dealing with the troubles springing 
from Protection and Bimetallisem which would 
follow the election of Mr. McKinley); “Is there 
Another Life?” by Mr. Goldwin Smith ; and “ Moltke 
= his Generalship,” by a Prussian ex-Minister of 

ar. 





PHYSICAL DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


A Manvat or Derr anp Purstcat Exercises ror Use mm Scnoors. 
By Charles Oxley, Head Master of the Granby Road Board School, 
Leicester. London: Blackie & Son, 


In our ideas on education we have, in one respect, gone back to 
the principles of the ancient Greeks. hysical exercises 
systematically practised are now regarded as an almost indis- 
pensable part of the training of our children. Whether the race 
will be thereby rendered more vigorous, or whether it will 
suceeed only in mitigating the physical degeneration which we 
are sometimes asked to mane as inevitable, remains to be 
decided. It is, at least, certain that some considerable results 
must follow from the great efforts now made to develop the 
muscles and straighten the limbs of children of all ranks, In 
— of the glowing theories of Max Nordau, this is unquestion- 
ably an era of athletics for both sexes. In the army, where 
twenty years ago a few conventional exercises, known as 
“extension motions,” were believed to suffice for the building- 
= the young reeruit, we now have systematic physical drill, 
which is even enlivened by singing. The excellent performance 
of this drill by the Ro al Marines was one of the many attrac- 
tions of the Naval Exhibition. 

— education needs its text-books, and here we have, 
in a thoroughly business-like form, an exposition of the new 
branch of study. “The aim of physical training,” states Mr. 
Oxley, “is the harmonious development of the y by well- 
defined movements,” and children carefully practised in the 
elaborate course which he lays down ought clearly to grow up 
into models of grace. The variety of these evolutions is be- 
wildering. From “ Preliminary arill and marching” we are led 
on to “ Swedish,” “ disk,” “‘ dumb-bell,” and “‘ bar-bell exercises,” 
finally reaching “scarf drill.” Each exercise is illustrated by 
well-drawn figures, and has its appropriate music. The latter, 
we are told, “should be thoroughly in touch with the drill, and 
imbued with the same spirit of brightness and . It 
would be a distinct advantage if the accompanist a 
practical knowledge of the exercises.” 

Excellent practical hints this manual. “Rhythm of 
movement is of great importance if you wish to secure the 





willing co-operation of children.” “ From the outset the child 
must be taught the proper use of the lungs,” etc. ete. These 
and other maxims are unexceptionable, and any teacher who 
conscientiously follows Mr. Oxley’s directions and possesses 
something of the indefinable quality which goes to make a 
“good drill” in every phrase will become an accomplished 
— instructor. Noting all the care which has been 
towed upon this little treatise, one feels inclined to pity the 
enerations for whom such things did not exist, and to wonder 
ow they ever attained to any symmetry of form, not to say 
grace of carriage. The miserable inadequacy of Mr. Turveydrop 
stands revealed, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Tux Lanp or Gotp. By Julius M. Price. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 


Mr. Price asks his readers to take his “ hasty impressions and 
jottings only as intended to give the English reader a peep, as it 
were, into this vast and even now but little known continent ” of 
Western Australia. It is a chatty little book, occupied with the 

oldfields, part of which the author inspected, illness preventing 
Fim from completing his design. The picture of the goldfields 
is a depressing one, the country being afflicted with an ever- 
lasting thirst. It is, perhaps, well that the wilderness where 
gold is found should not also blossom as a rose. The camel, 
which is used successfully to traverse these deserts, adds a touch 
of the picturesque to the bush. Mr. Price has been somewhat 
careless in his writing, claiming presumably an artistic licence. 
For instance, when he writes, “The animals, in their eagerness 
for food, often ate poisoned grasses which kill them in a few 
minutes,” we wonder who can have poisoned them unless it be 
the few scattered aborigines? “Poisonous” would have done 
just as well. There uction of photographs and of the artist’s 
own drawings give the reader a very fair idea of the country and 
its recent social state. As Mr. Price points out, rapid strides are 
being made, so much so that after returning from even a two 
months’ journey into the bush it may be impossible to recognise 
the settlement from which one had set out so recently, The 
publishers’ part of the work is admirable, and is worthy of 
a classic—which this book is not—in every way, except that 
perhaps the golden cover, though altogether in keeping with the 
theme, is not suitable for everyday use. 





A LYRIST. 


Poems. By Cecil Frances Alexander. Edited by W. Alexander, D.D., 
Archbishop of Armagh. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Tue Archbishop of Armagh, Dr. Alexander, has written in 
these pages a touching memoir, and a most interesting criticism 
of his lamented consort’s poems, as a preface to the complete 
edition of her works. As a woman, Mrs. Alexander was 
remarkable for her passionate interest in her husband’s clerical 
duties, visiting, as she did, the sick, helping the poor, and 
befriending the friendless. ‘‘ No inclemency of weather, or 
distance to travel, or visits of friends,” writes the Irish Times, 
“were permitted to interfere with her ministrations of con- 
dolence, counsel, or charitable help.” As a writer of hymns for 
children she ranks higher than any other sister poet, and with 
the single exception of Mrs. Barrett Browning, her poetry on 
sacred subjects, in genuineness of feeling, felicity of phrase, and a 
vivid realisation of her ideal, surpasses all that has been written 
in English by the most gifted poetesses. Hers was by nature 
the gift of song, and after discharging to the full her first 
duties, those to her home and those to the parish, this gifted 
lady spared neither time nor toil in cultivating her rare gift, 
working as she did “to make her style like the thought, the 
thought like to the soul, and the soul like to God.” Her poems, 
accordingly, everywhere reflect the unique charm of her charac- 
ter, the sweetness of her soul, and the beauty and brightness of 
her intellect. They are remarkable, too, for picturesqueness 
and pathos, appealing as they do so vividly to the eye and the 
heart of the reader. We can well believe with Mrs. Alexan- 
der’s bereaved husband that “her hymns will never die.” 
Many of her hymns have already found a place in the Hymnals 
of almost all churches, wherever the English lan e is 
spoken. They are sung in all lands, wherever the Empire of 
ngland extends. It is, however, in her hymns for children 
that Mrs. Alexander has reached her highest excellence, and 
it is here will be found the secret and the earnest of her 
immortality as a poetess. No other singer has ever so deeply 
touched the heart of children with a love of sacred pr, none 
has ever charmed their fancy and arrested their attention with 
such vivid pictures of sacred places and sacred persons, or 680 
effectively won by song their sympathies for ail that is good and 
pure and true, and this she has done by the sweet music of her 
verse, the simplicity of her ideas and words, the directness of 
her style, and the colours by which she paints the objects of 
inanimate nature presented, a8 in “the green hill far away,” “ the 
white moon,” or the bees “with black and yellow bodies,” and 
in hundreds of other instances, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ProressoR CALDWELL rightly thinks that it is impossible for 
anyone to understand “ Schopenhauer’s System in its Philo- 
sophical Significance "—to borrow the clumsy title of a clever 
book—unless full account is taken of the personality of a man 
who, like Goethe, sought to “experience” all things. “Ce 
n'est pas un philosophe comme les autres,” was one shrewd 
yerdict on Schopenhauer, “c’est un philosophe qui a vu le 
monde.” At the outset of this brilliant exposition Professor 
Caldwell makes somewhat of a confession. He intended, it 
seems, to write a book on the general subject of Pessimism as it 
takes shape in the writings not merely of Schopenhauer, but of 
Von Hartmann. He soon, however, came to the conclusion 
that the former, in virtue of his greater originality and 
attractiveness, would alone give ample scope. He writes from 
the standpoint of a scholar who, without in the least degree 
surrendering the right of independent criticism, yet believes 
that Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann “ together represent one- 
half of modern philosophy ”’—though in saying this he admits 
that so far as the general aspects of philosophy are concerned we 
still sit, and ought to continue to sit, at the feet of Plato and 
Aristotle. The book before us is avowedly an attempt—and, 
let us add, a very successful attempt—to connect Schopenhauer 
not ouly with some broad general lines of philosophic thought, 
but also with some broad principles of human nature. ‘The 
significance and scope of Schopenhauer’s positive contribution 
to the higher thought of the age is admirably indicated, and his 
relation to idealism is shown to be much more intimate than at 
first sight might be supposed. Nowhere have we encountered a 
finer analysis of Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy than is con- 
tained in these vigorous, sympathetic, but at the same time 
always calm and critical pages. 

Governor Bradford’s manuscript “History of the Plimoth 
Plantation ”—the earliest and most authoritative account of the 
Pilgrim Fathers — was lost about the time of the War of 
Independence, and Boston felt that it had been mysteriously 
deprived of its chief literary treasure. Under what circum- 
stances the manuscript crossed the Atlantic is still a matter 
of pure conjecture; nor is it possible to discover how it eventu- 
ally found a resting-place on the library shelves of Fulham 
Palace, where it long remained in ambush until it leapt to light 
in a manner too well known now for us to recount, r. Blax- 
land’s “ Mayflower Essays” are based on this unique narrative, 
and are avowedly the outcome of the interest which he took in 
the Bradford manuscript when he was its official custodian in 
the days of Bishop Jackson. In these pages he lays stress on 
the fact that what lends an especial interest to Governor Brad- 
ford’s account is that it contains the history of a most eventful 
epoch written by the man who more than any other shaped that 
history. No one can question the statement that it was Brad- 
ford’s influence that not merely governed but moulded the colony 
during those early formative years of settlement. There is, 
moreover, about the record this additional charm, that in its 
“homely phrase and vivid details” we obtain a most realistic 
picture of the modes of thought and manner of life which pre- 
vailed amongst those heroic pioneers. Mr. Blaxland claims that 
“we have also a portrait of a man who, while reflecting much of 
the contemporary Puritan character at its best—serious, God- 
fearing, resolute—added thereto a warmth of affection, s depth 
of feeling, a wealth of human sympathies, a vigour of judgment 
and action, enlivened by twinkles of hamour which were all his 
own.” We think Mr. Blaxland is right in claiming that 
Bradford, though ruthless in his exultation over the downfall 
of Episcopacy, was 8 man whose personal character shielded 
him from much of the narrowness which Calvinism in its more 
austere aspects was apt to assume. He eees in Bradford a man 
whose Puritanism was of that earlier type which had not begun 
to “frown upon innocent culture in which austerity had not 
turned to sourness,” and which had not lost its “sympathy 
with the many-sided interests of human life.” These essays 
are chiefly interesting because of the light which they cast on 
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Bradford himself, though incidentally they also reveal, by man 
significant details, something of that New England with whic 
his name and fame are now for ever linked. 

Mr. Garrett Horder has gathered together with scholarly 
eare and catholic taste a really noteworthy collection of the 
songs of faith and hope of Christendom. This remarkable 
“Treasury of Hymns,” we can well believe, is the outcome of 
years of thought and labour. It may be as well to allow the 
compiler to explain the scope of the book : “ Here is to be found 
what seems to me the finest verse of no less than four hundred 
and fifty authors and translators, ranging from the third to the 
nineteenth century. Almost every section of the Church has 
its representative here. Nearly every Christian land furnishes 
its tribute to this anthology.” In all, there are upwards of 
twelve hundred hymns in the volume, and, apart from elevation 
of feeling and spiritual force, the majority of them possess 
distinct literary merit. There are, we think, a few exceptions 
to this rule, for Mr. Horder is certainly not an infallible judge 
of excellence ; but, speaking broadly, the selection is admirable 
alike in its range of spiritual mood and in its strength and 
beauty of literary expression. We are glad to recogniso the 
broad principles of selection which are apparent in this com- 
pilation, as well as to discover that so many new and practically 
unknown writers are represented —often by extremely beautiful 
hymus. The arrangement is at once simple and impressive, and 
the book is alike satisfactory as an aid to united worship and as 
a manual of private devotion. Besides an alphabetical index to 
the hymns themselves, there is also an index of authors which 
gives references to their contributions to the book. 

Dr. Schauffler is an American clergyman who has made an 
exhaustive study of the most approved “ Ways of Workiaog” in 
the modern Sunday School. The present manual is filled with 
practical and ingenious hints for the guidance of Sunday School 
superintendents and teachers, and it is claimed that nothing is 
recommended to others which has not been personally tried and 
found successful by the author. The book starts with the 
statement that the Church is not a branch of the Sunday School, 
but the Sunday School is a branch of the Church. The work 
of the superintendent and of the teacher is described, and 
many capital hints are given on the art of questioning, the 
elements of success in blackboard teaching, and the place of 
music in Sunday School instraction. The question of rewards, 
the best methods of studying the lesson and of conducting 
teachers’ meetings are also admirably we!l discussed. 

Even those who find themselves at once in contlict with 
many of Mr. Laycock’s vigorously expressed opinions must 
admit that he writes with both candour and courage on the 
state of the coal trade, the practical outcome of the Rosebery 
Conciliation Board, the principle of the sliding scale, and other 
economic questions bound up with the existing relations of 
capital and labour. Whilst refusing to enter into the merits of 
the Coal War of 1893, he discusses the circumstances which 
have led to the existing situation. He seeks to show that when 
the masters say that the price of coal should rule wages they are 
as much in error as the men when they contend that the rate of 
wages ought to determine the price of coal in the market. It is 
impossible here to enter into an examination of the arguments 
which are advanced in these pages; but, as we have already 
hinted, the book is worth reading, and not least by those who at 
first sight may be inclined to ridicule its standpoint. 

“The Story of Electricity” is briefly, but clearly, told in 
Mr. Munro’s lavishly illustrated monograph. He examines in 
turn, in the opening chapter, the electricity of friction, and 
points out in this connection that the ancient Greeks knew that 
& piece of amber had, when rubbed, the property of attracting 
light bodies to itself. Thales of Miletus, who flourished six 
hundred years before the Christian era, explained this curious 
effect by the presence of “soul” in the amber. “Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, physician 
to Queen Elizabeth, made it the subject of experiment, and 
showed that, far from being peculiar to amber, it was possessed 
by sulphur, wax, glass, and many other bodies, which he called 
p bes from the Greek word elektron, signifying amber. This 
great discovery was the starting-point of the modern science of 
electricity.” It was not until the beginning of the present 
century that what Mr. Munro calls a more tractable kind of 
electricity than that of friction was discovered by Galvani and 
Volta, and with it the sphere of chemistry was widened. There 
are chapters in this book on the electricity of heat and on such 
applications of electric power as the telegraph and —— as 
well as to more recent departures in the direction of light and 
locomotion. In the closing pages the investigations of Professor 
Réntgen in photographing the unseen by means of the “ cathode 
rays” are explained. The little book gives, as far as that is 
possible in less than two hundred pages, an adequate, as well 
as an interesting, account of the growth and ever-widening 
application of this, in many respects, still mysterious force of 
nature. 

Dr. Aubrey’s is a well-turned-out book on asubject which does 
not lend itself to satisfactory treatment beyond the statement of 
elementary facts. We strongly dissent from the author’s 
statement that “the border-!ine between investment and specu- 
lation is so vague as to be almost impalpable.” In our v'ew, the 
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difference is in the person, not in the thing. An investment 
involves the having money to invest ; a speculation is the same 
operation performed with other people’s money, the “ margin ” 
being the lever which raises such outside capital. And we are 
unable to see how the sale of shares for the fall, either by a 
capitalist or an impecunious speculator, can be looked upon as 
an investment. The fact is, that the investment of savings is 
that proper and wholesome action which is injuriously affected 
by speuiadion itself—an unmixed evil. A treatise to guide the 
speculator has therefore a taint of the immoral in it. And it 
appears almost as if in the chapter “The Old and the New” the 
attack upon the Bankruptcy Act and its officials were due to the 
moderating effect they have upon what Dr. Aubrey is pleased 
to call “enterprise,” though the commercial man who suffers 
from it sometimes, in his haste, calls it swindling. 

The fifth volume of the “Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare” 
contains Richard IT. and the two parts of Henry 1V. We have 
before referred to the convenient size of this edition and its clear 
type. The marginal notes show how numerous are those words 
of Shakespeare which have become obsolete, or nearly so, or 
which have, to the dire trouble of students, changed their mean- 
ings. The “translation” of some of these words is a very 
critical thing; it is impossible in many cases to give a synonym. 
Though admirably done on the whole, we think that here and 
there the alternative word has not been well chosen. To take 
an isolated instance, to say “to play with puppets (for mammets) 
and to tilt with lips” is to lose the beauty of the passage in 
Hotspur’s characteristic farewell to his Kate. We repeat that 
this work of substituting one word for another, where the actual 
fact itself is not always known at the present day, is a very 
difficult one; and we fear that upon oceasion it would be better 
to let the context help the word out than to suggest a change 
such as “ protect” for “ bestride,” which loses all the pictur- 
esqueness of the meaning. 
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